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William John Cooper 


An Appreciation by 


W. W. KEMP 


Dean of the School of Education, 
University of California 


William John Cooper was born in Sac- 
ramento, California, November 24, 1882. 
From the Red Bluff High School he en- 
tered the University of California, and 
took his A.B. degree in 1906 with a dou- 
ble major in Latin and history. As an 
indication of his early promise of leader- 
ship, representatives of these depart- 
ments have recorded their impressions of 
him as ‘‘a distinguished student’’ and 
‘fan unusually promising man.’’ 


His M.A. degree, taken while he was 
Head of the Department of Social Studies 
and Supervisor of these subjects in Oak- 
land, was granted in 1917, with a double major in education and history. He held the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Education from The University of Southern California, Ph.D. 
from the Albany State College, Doctor of Science from George Washington University, 
Doctor of Litt. from Rhode Island State College, and LL.D. from Whittier College, Detroit 
City College, Birmingham College, Lafayette College, and Dickinson College. 

Mr. Cooper was president of the senior class of 1906. His fraternal affiliations 
included membership in Alpha Sigma Phi, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, and Kappa 
Phi Kappa. He held membership in various national education associations, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the Commonwealth Club of California, the 
American National Committee on International Intellectual Coéperation, and the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education. He was a member of the Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Cooper’s professional experience began in the Stockton High School in 1907 as an 
instructor in Latin and history. From 1910-1915 he was Head of the Department of His- 
tory in Berkeley High School. Here he ‘‘made good’’ in every way, proving himself a man 
of ‘‘initiative and good judgment,’’ ‘‘with the knack of holding his students up to rigid 
standards, yet keeping their good will so that they never questioned his fairness.’’ 

From 1915-1918 he was Head of the Social Studies Department and Supervisor of those 
subjects in the Oakland system. In his Oakland work he was held to be ‘‘the most 
brilliant of anyone among the history teachers in California secondary schools.’’ Mr. 
Cooper was then called to the superintendency of the Piedmont schools where he served 
until 1921. In this position he won the complete confidence of the entire community, 
displaying ‘‘ unusual ability in the organization of the schools into a harmonious and effi- 
cient unit.’’ 

From 1921-1926 he was Superintendent of Schools at Fresno, during which time he also 
acted as Instructor in Education at the Fresno State Teachers College. ‘‘As Superin- 
tendent,’’ said the President of his Board, ‘‘he has been a distinct success. The department 
has been free from petty intrigues and rebellions, features that frequently attend school 
administrations. This has been due in very great measure to the diplomacy which he 
possesses to a marked degree.’’ 

In 1926 he was appointed Superintendent of the San Diego schools and served that 
city for about a year. 

In 1927, when Will C. Wood laid down his great work to enter the banking field, Gov- 
ernor Young called Mr. Cooper to the State superintendency of California, from which 
office, after a two-year interval, he was called to the United States Commissionership of 
Education, the appointment being one of the last official acts of President Coolidge. 
This office he held until early in the Roosevelt administration. From (Please turn to page 488) 

















PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
A Symposium 


PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION OF THE SCIENCES 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ARTHUR GOULD 
Deputy Superintendent, Division of Instruction and Curriculum, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


I’ ONE general change is coming over 
the secondary curriculum more 
than any other, it is the tendency to 
lay less emphasis upon the acquisition 
of subject-matter for its own sake, and 
to put a new emphasis upon the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and the 
achievement of skills for the sake of 
more adequate living. The various 
fields of study in secondary schools 
are, of course, responding to this new 
challenge at varying rates. It is, for 
instance, rather to be expected that 
the social studies would meet this new 
challenge most quickly, and would be 
driven to modifications of objectives 
and procedures most rapidly, because 
the present world is so profoundly 
disturbed concerning all social and 
economic matters. 


Why Change in Science 
Teaching Is Slow 

It might be expected that the sci- 
ences would have responded to the 
new pressures with the same celerity 
as have the social sciences. Science 
and invention have brought about the 
technical age in which we live, and 
have, indeed, caused many of the up- 
sets in equilibrium that we find in the 
world as we know it. If education 
in the scientific fields has not re- 
sponded with expected readiness to 
new situations, it may possibly be due 
to the fact that not many years ago 
science teaching in the secondary 
schools made a very notable advance 
with the introduction of the labora- 
tory method. This change, so far in 


advance of the procedures in other 
secondary fields, has satisfied alike ad- 
ministrators, teachers of the sciences, 
and patrons of the schools. It is, 
therefore, only to be expected that 
those interested in the teaching of sci- 
ence would be inclined to rest upon 
their laurels, and not scrutinize too 
closely any of the procedures involved. 
As a matter of fact, it has been al- 
most a sacrilege in the field of science 
to question the desirability of the lab- 
oratory method, or to propose any 
diminution in the amount of money 
spent for equipment, or in the amount 
of time spent by students in this ac- 
tivity. 


It is trite to remark that this is a 
technical age, but it is a fact of which 
we cannot lose sight. The profound 
effects of science and invention upon 
living should, in some way, produce 
some effect upon the teaching of the 
sciences in our secondary schools. 
One great problem, which the admin- 
istrator has found in connection with 
any expansion in the time given to the 
teaching of the separate sciences, has 
been the difficulty of finding place, 
within the pupil’s day or year, to give 
attention to a wider range of subjects, 
either scientific or otherwise. As a 
matter of fact, if, in the course of the 
six years of the junior and senior high 
schools, a child can find time to study 
three separate sciences, one of these 
being general science, he has done very 
well. In reality, most students find 
time for only two years of science. 
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Such a limitation necessarily placed 
upon the pupil’s acquaintance with 
the various fields of science sends him 
forth from the secondary school with 
a very lop-sided and inadequate un- 
derstanding of his physical environ- 
ment. These limitations, however, are 
unavoidable as long as our science is 
blocked off in year units, each one 
more or less specialized in one limited 
field. If one of the great purposes of 
secondary education is to help the pu- 
pil to an adjustment with, and an 
understanding of, his physical envi- 
ronment, at the same time helping 
him to appreciate the influence of 
matters scientific and mechanical upon 
all phases of living, then certainly no 
study of one or two limited fields of 
science can be adequate to the job. 


Broad Surveys vs. 
Specialized Sciences 

It must be obvious, from the pre- 
ceeding discussion, that the answer to 
the question of science teaching at the 
present time will be found in broad 
and continuous surveys of the whole 
field involved, as it is related to ordi- 
nary everyday living. This sug- 
gested continuous and unspecialized 
science program should be part of the 
core curriculum from the early ele- 
mentary grades to, and including, at 
least, the tenth grade. Right away 
the administrator will object that 
there is no time in the schedule of 
studies for any such continuous ex- 
periences in this realm, and he will 
be right if a full time daily program 
of five to six hours per week in these 
fields is being urged. On the other 
hand, a continuous series of experi- 
ences in these areas can be provided 
at the rate of two or three hours per 
week—not the easiest thing to sched- 
ule, but likewise, not beyond the realm 
of possibility. It is essential, how- 


ever, that the efforts of the teacher be 
diverted away from the passive acqui- 
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sition of detailed information into the 
development of basic concepts through 
a series of meaningful and challenging 
problems. Such work in science may 
at times involve some laboratory 
work. It should frequently involve 
demonstrations on the part of the 
teacher and students. It will neces- 
sarily include much visual material, 
since it is impossible to go where 
many manufacturing and scientific 
activities are carried on. Such work, 
in the fields of science, will capitalize 
the wealth of science materials which 
appear constantly in newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, and free pamphlets of many 
kinds. It will bring to the classroom 
matters of scientific interest from the 
community. It should involve trips 
to places of significance and interest 
in the fields of science, manufacture, 
and invention. 


Such a series of pupil activities in 
the field of science will bring children 
through our secondary schools having, 
instead of a limited and somewhat 
technical understanding of one or two 
fields of science, understandings of 
science which will include the whole 
range of human experience, and will 
give the student interrelated knowl- 
edge in these various fields such as he 
cannot now get. By the time he has 
reached the twelfth grade, not only 
will he know some chemistry or some 
physics, as well as some biology, but 
he may have, as well, some under- 
standing of astronomy and geology. 
This will necessitate, for many teach- 
ers, a greatly modified point of view 
from the one now prevalent. It will 
require the setting forth of desirable 
goals expressed in terms of human 
values. Furthermore, it will be nec- 
essary to adopt perhaps greatly modi- 
fied methods of teaching so as to make 
possible greater direct pupil partici- 
pation even in the planning of pro- 
cedures. 

















PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION OF THE SCIENCES 


Criteria for Judging Science 
Teaching 

The criteria by which the value of 
the work may be judged might, in 
terms of a recent bulletin from the 
office of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, be improvement in under- 
standings, attitudes, interests, ability 
to interpret data, and to apply gen- 
eralizations, sensitivity to significant 
problems, work habits, and essential 
knowledge. 

As usual, the elementary schools 
seem to be on the move toward a real- 
ization of continuous experiences in 
the world of science much ahead of the 
secondary schools. Several cities have 
already moved to incorporate and 
unify the various science aspects of 
the elementary curriculum into a 
continuous core of work. The Cali- 
fornia State Department of Educa- 
tion is planning, during the coming 
months, to engage in a similar enter- 
prise for the elementary schools of 
the State. The same educational phi- 
losophy that prompts activities of this 
sort in the elementary field is valid 
in the secondary school. Writing in a 
recent issue of the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, G. V. Bruce, 
head of the science department of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Newark, has stated this general point 
of view very clearly: 

. . may it not be said that science educa- 
tion can make an essential contribution to 
the good life in this socio-scientifie era? 
It holds the key, first of all, to the physical 
needs of happy living for everybody. Pure 
air, wholesome water, adequate food and 
clothing, an attractive and comfortable 
home, means of communicating freely with 
our fellow men, and freedom to engage in 
congenial occupations are they... . It can 
furnish unending sources of pleasure which 
will sublimate the loss of labor and con- 
tribute materially to the enrichment of life. 
Science education may implant the mental 
attributes of intellectual honesty, open- 
mindedness, reserved judgment, criticalness, 
and habit of seeking casual relationships. 
These attributes will permit the light to 
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penetrate the thin veneer of differentiations 
that have been imposed by political, social, 
and religious systems, and reveal that man- 
kind is vastly more alike than it is different. 
We will then exhibit a greater willingness 
to judge by the individual rather than the 
class. Science education can do much to re- 
place the apathy of traditional theology 
with a philosophy of life that is intellectu- 
ally acceptable and emotionally satisfying, 
and, at the same time, can preserve and en- 
hance the genuine essentials of religion. 


Specialized Laboratory Science 
Will Have Its Place 


It must not be thought, from the 
preceding, that specialized laboratory 
science of the sort that we have 
known in the secondary schools for 
the last forty or fifty years is to go by 
the boards and disappear. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, most of the spe- 
cialized laboratory science that we 
now have is, in reality, vocational in 
character. It must still be retained 
to serve this same purpose. Its value 
will continue, first, for those students 
who have a vocational purpose in tak- 
ing it, and, second, for those who, for 
general purposes or because of scien- 
tific interest or curiosity, will want to 
study more deeply into some phase of 
scientific work. Such a limitation of 
the use of our laboratory sciences will 
serve to bring about one highly desir- 
able result. It will eliminate from the 
classes where these sciences are taught 
those who are there merely to meet a 
curricular prescription and secure a 
necessary credit. In other words, that 
problem will have been solved which 
science departments have heretofore 
attempted to meet by offering such 
courses as household chemistry or a 
modified brand of physics under some 
special name. Almost uniformly 
courses of this sort have been found 
unsatisfactory. 

It must not be thought that we are 
yet in a position to advance to the full 
limit in such a science program as is 
proposed in this article. It is possible, 
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however, to go a considerable distance 
of the way, and the business of teach- 
ers and administrators should be to 
find how fast they can move toward a 
modification of the sort here proposed. 
Nor must it be thought that having 
once begun on a program of this sort 
we have achieved any final goal. New 
experiences of coming years will point 
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the way toward new modifications of 
goals and procedures. One great asset 
that science has brought to our mod- 
ern world has been its emphasis upon 
the open mind, and upon readiness to 
accept new evidence. These are the 
characteristics that should guide us 
in developments in the field of science 
teaching. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


FRED ANIBAL 
Stanford University 


N OUR modern secondary school we 
should be providing a rich oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to acquire a fund 
of scientific information, together 
with the ability to make use of this in- 
formation in a way which is effective. 
Such activity is essential to intelligent 
behavior in a scientific age. 


Our Unscientific Attitude 
Toward Life 

That we have been unsuccessful in 
establishing effective habits of be- 
havior in the past is clearly evidenced 
by the very unscientific way so many 
of our intelligent citizens meet their 
ordinary problems of life. Too many 
of us carry a horseshoe or a rabbit’s 
foot. A black cat crossing the street 
in front of us can wreck an otherwise 
enjoyable trip. We are seriously up- 
set if required to begin an important 
project on Friday the 13th. Just an 
ordinary scientific analysis of the situ- 
ation would demonstrate the futility 
of our concern, but the unfortunate 
attitude would probably remain. A 
proper scientific training would prob- 
ably have developed a more whole- 
some attitude. 

The first public high school estab- 
lished in Boston in 1821 included the 
teaching of natural science in the cur- 
riculum. Very soon the function of 


the secondary school became that of 
preparation for college, and quite 
rapidly the various special sciences 
were suitably diluted and introduced 
into the curriculum, each in a special 
compartment with wholly artificial 
barriers erected between them. The 
world of science, in which the over- 
whelming majority of our high school 
pupils will be required to live, is not 
so neatly disintegrated. Problems of 
chemistry are not presented on Tues- 
day and Thursday and those of 
physics on Wednesday and Friday. 
Nor do we solve biological problems 
between nine and ten o’clock, and then 
consider the probabilities of the posi- 
tion and movement of electrons be- 
tween one and two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The chances are quite 
certain that vital problems will con- 
tinually require attention, and for 
satisfactory interpretation it will be 
necessary to use scientific information 
drawn from the many departments of 
both the living and non-living sci- 
ences. 


The principles of science must be 
considered in connection with the 
whole social situation. The question 
of an adequate water supply in any 
community is a vital one. Whether 


the supply is drawn from wells or 
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reservoirs, weather conditions, involv- 
ing principles of physics and astron- 
omy, and soil structure, involving 
principles of geology and chemistry, 
are involved. In considering the pur- 
ity of the supply, we require, in addi- 
tion, a knowledge of living things, 
botanical and zoological, the bacteria 
and the protozoa. To be prepared to 
meet this very ordinary situation, 
shall we require the high school pupil 
to pursue courses in physics, chem- 
istry, astronomy, geology, botany, 
zoology, and bacteriology? And if we 
should make such a heavy require- 
ment, could we expect him to clear 
out the barriers between these special 
courses, and determine the relation- 
ships for himself? 


Principles of Science Function in 
Daily Life Situations 

We are now living in an age of 
marvelous scientific achievement, and 
we have every reason to believe that 
our present high school pupils will be 
required to take an active part in a 
world which will be even more com- 
pletely regulated according to the de- 
velopments of science. Our task, as 
teachers of science in the secondary 
school, is to prepare the pupil to take 
an active part in the unspecialized 
scientific activities of this new age. 
Properly adjusted, this future citizen 
will be a happy, well integrated per- 
sonality, capable of enjoying an envi- 
ronment rich in scientific meaning. 
Inadequately trained, he will be a 
dupe of the unscrupulous exploiter, 
and a burden to himself and the com- 
munity. 

Every educated layman of the im- 
mediate future will be an even more 
active consumer of science than we are 
now. Science is revolutionizing our 
living conditions at an ever increasing 
rate. No human being can be a spe- 
cialist in all the phases of science rep- 
resented in ordinary life situations. 
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Even the specialist in any one depart- 
ment of science is a consumer in the 
other scientific phases of his environ- 
ment. Secondary school pupils will 
need to be trained as consumers of 
science, both in respect to the material 
things of their environment and in 
the method by which they meet and 
surmount their everyday problems. 


Patrons of our public schools are 
alive to the possibilities of science, and 
eagerly demand information helpful 
in interpreting modern achievements. 
We, as teachers of science, are not 
making the most of our opportunities. 
Too often we are drawing our content 
for the high school courses from tech- 
nical courses which the high school 
instructor pursued with a view to be- 
coming a producer in some narrow 
field of science. Not more than two in 
a hundred of the high school pupils 
will ever become producers on the 
frontiers of scientific thought. Our 
primary task is to minister to the 
needs of the ninety-eight who will be- 
come our future average citizens. 


Generalized Courses in Science 
Demanded 


More generalized courses in science 
in our secondary schools are clearly 
demanded. Recent statistics indicate 
that enrollment in physics has shown 
a steady decline since 1890, and al- 
though chemistry has barely been 
holding steady, there has been only a 
7 to 8 per cent enrollment in this 
course for the past four decades, in 
the face of an ever increasing interest 
in scientific development on the part 
of the general public. It has been 
cited that pupil enrollment in chem- 
istry has increased over 800 per cent 
since the beginning of the century, 
but let it also be noted that in the 
same period the total secondary school 
population has increased more than 
4,000 per cent. Botany and zoology 
have at the present time almost disap- 
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peared from our modern secondary 
school curriculum. In 1928 less than 
2 per cent of the high school popula- 
tion was enrolled in either of these 
courses. Since the beginning of the 
century, during the three decades 
when enrollment in the special science 
courses was declining so rapidly, the 
more generalized courses in science 
were steadily gaining in popularity. 
General biology was introduced dur- 
ing the present century, and has 
steadily increased in enrollment, un- 
til, in 1928, over 13 per cent of the 
pupils were enrolled in this course. 
General science was introduced about 
the same time as biology, and in 1928 
was being taught to about 17 per cent 
of those enrolled, which represents 
over one-half million high school pu- 
pils. The trend is unmistakable. The 
science departments of our secondary 
schools must meet the demands of a 
publie which is becoming scientifically 
minded and demanding courses which 
will enable their children to meet the 
needs of a modern age in a way that 
they themselves have not been able to 
do as consumers of science. 

Too often these generalized courses 
in science are looked upon by the 
teachers of specialized sciences as fu- 
sion courses. In their early begin- 
nings it is true that such a mistake 
was often made by the pioneers who 
introduced the courses. Biology was 
a fusion of botany and zoology, and 
some of the early courses in general 
science were hodge-podges of physics, 
chemistry, and biology. Today these 
courses have progressed far beyond 
that stage. The environment is the 
source of content, and the barriers so 
jealously guarded by the special sci- 
ences, have entirely disappeared. A 
modern course in biology considers 
the development and functioning of 
living things, and there is no academic 
controversy as to whether a bacterium 
is a plant, or an animal, or in a class 
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by itself. What difference does such 
a controversy make to a consumer of 
science who is interested in the com- 
munity problem of the prevention of 
disease and the preservation of food? 


The most recent generalized course 
to be introduced into the modern sec- 
ondary school is the course in general 
physical science. Unfortunately it 
seems that this course is destined to 
experience the same painful stages of 
growth as its predecessors. In many 
cases the teachers of this course have 
tried to fuse chemistry and physics. 
With the whole rich environment of 
physical science to draw upon, there 
is no reason why this course should be 
limited to the principles of chemistry 
and physics. There are no barriers 
in nature between the manifestations 
of the principles of astronomy, geol- 
ogy, physics, chemistry, and other still 
more narrow compartments, which 
have been jealously set apart by the 
specialists. 

There have been objections to the 
course in general physical science on 
the ground that no textbooks are avail- 
able. No new course was ever intro- 
duced into the high school where the 
text was prepared before the course 
was ever taught. Such a procedure 
would be contrary to all the principles 
of modern education. One very prob- 
able reason for the decline in popu- 
larity of the special science courses 
has been the rigorous organization 
and standardization of subject matter 
without regard to locality or person- 
nel. The physical environment is the 
source of content, and the organiza- 
tion is determined by the interests and 
needs of the community. The prob- 
lem of developing this course is that 
of a teacher of children rather than 
that of a specialist in subject matter. 


It is not easy to abandon our tradi- 
tional courses in the specialized sci- 
ences and substitute new courses which 
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have no precedent in the curricula of 
the colleges and universities. Possibly 
there will always be a place in the 
larger secondary schools for these 
more technical courses. Undoubtedly 
such training has been valuable for 
the developing scientist. But our ob- 
jectives in the modern secondary 
school are to provide the non-scientist 
with an opportunity for more en- 
riched living in an essentially scien- 
tific environment. Teachers of science 
are neglecting a golden opportunity 
if they do not accept the challenge, 
and organize courses which will be 


functional in providing this much 
needed contact with a world rich in 
scientific achievement. 

Eventually, the services of the 
wide-awake teacher of science are go- 
ing to be enlisted in providing content 
for truly integrating courses in social 
living. In view of the trends in cur- 
riculum development, it would be ex- 
cellent practice for science teachers 
to begin by modernizing the present 
science offering, and providing more 
generalized courses in science which 
will better meet the needs of a new 
age. 


REORGANIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


ROY A. KNAPP 


Principal, Antelope Valley Joint Union High School, 
Lancaster, California 


EORGANIZING the instruction of sci- 
ence in the secondary schools is 
beset with many difficulties. The first 
of such difficulties is that of determin- 
ing the goals or objectives. Assuming 
that the teacher has the necessary 
training and personality, the most im- 
portant factor affecting the instruc- 
tion given is doubtless that of clearly 
perceiving the aim or objective. The 
chief difficulty in this respect is the 
fact that there are so many different 
aims held up as worthy of attainment, 
as shown by the studies of Klopp’, 
Tildsley*, Bergen and others’, and 
Hunter and Knapp*. Confusion is 
almost certain to exist in the minds of 
the teacher until he views the field of 
objectives as a whole, sees the rela- 


~ 3Klop pp, W J. “Aims and Objectives of General 
Solanee. ” ‘Sierra Educational News 23:351; June, 


Tildsley, J..L. “Teaching Science as a Way of 
tAte, i Bulletin of High Points 8:17-23; October, 
8Bergen, L. M., and others. “Objectives of Sci- 
—. eaching.’ School gcsence and Mathematics 
Hunter, C W. and Knapp, R. A. “Science 
Objectives’ at the Junior and Senior High School 
rove ” Science Education 16:407-416; October, 


tionship between them through some 
such technique as used by Knapp and 
Hunter’, and finally brings certain 
clear, worth-while, obtainable objec- 
tives to the center of his conscious- 
ness, where they function in the reor- 
ganization of his high school science 
instruction. 


Just as in football the goal deter- 
mines each play, so also in education 
the goal must determine the selection 
of material and the sequence of each 
unit or play. But while the goal to- 
ward which one’s energy is directed 
is an outstanding factor in determin- 
ing the play chosen, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the right plan will 
be chosen, nor that the goal will be 
made. One of the greatest problems 
of secondary education is to translate 
its theory into practical results. If 
we were to assume that all teachers of 
science had chosen objectives wisely, 
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we would still have to admit that most 
of them had not yet made the proper 
reorganization of their instructional 
methods so that the probability of at- 
taining the aims set would be high. 
An excellent illustration of inconsist- 
ency between aim and practice is 
shown by a study made by Clem and 
Shoudy.* Data was obtained from 
about one-half of the teachers of high 
school science in New York State. It 
is interesting to note that over 70 per 
cent of the teachers said they thought 
the aim of laboratory teaching was 
primarily to develop a scientific atti- 
tude of mind, yet over 78 per cent of 
the same teachers required all stu- 
dents to perform the same experi- 
ment, and about 50 per cent of them 
thought the laboratory procedure 
should be to check established laws 
and reactions. While progressive edu- 
cators would highly commend the ob- 
jective of these teachers, it is difficult 
for the writer to associate the mere 
checking of established laws, and the 
requirement that all students work the 
same experiments, with the successful 
attainment of the aim to develop a 
scientific attitude of mind. 


While the Thirty-first Yearbook’ 
sets forth thirty-eight principles, gen- 
eralizations or, as the committee calls 
them, ‘‘Big Ideas’’ for the guidance 
of teachers in selecting their specific 
objectives, it is the opinion of the 
writer that there is need of a more 
practical educational formula to bring 
about the needed reorganization of 
science instruction. Knowledge of 
facts, principles, and generalizations 
are important as they always have 
been and always will be, but they are 
of concern chiefly as means to an end, 


*Clem, O. M. and Shoudy, H.C. “The Labora- 
Ske Technique 2s Secondary Science Teaching.” 
ol Science and Mathematics 34:603-609; June, 
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Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1932. pp. 53-55. 
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and not as an end in themselves. 
When science teachers begin to teach 
for mastery of the scientific method, 
the development of a scientific atti- 
tude toward all problems, and the 
establishment of scientific thinking 
habits, then facts and generalizations 
will fall into their proper places, and 
will begin to function in the life of 
the learner. 

In his recent book, Downing" de- 
votes one chapter to skill in scientific 
thinking. He emphasizes this skill as 
a desirable outcome of science in- 
struction, and yet he almost entirely 
neglects to mention the inductive ap- 
proach to generalizations in his effort 
to urge that the principle be mastered 
and that extensive practice be given 
in its application. 

On the other hand, Morrison’ ex- 
plains why it is that some individuals 
can supply principles to everyday 
problems when they arise, while oth- 
ers can talk only the ‘‘jargon of the 
trade.’’ Morrison says that the dif- 
ference is one of assimilation, thus, in 
his plan of teaching, he provides a 
special assimilative period where stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to re- 
discover established principles and to 
see new relationships which will lead 
to new generalizations. Hunter,” 
likewise, emphasizes the inductive, de- 
velopmental approach, and says that 
emphasis on generalizations as such 
neglects to emphasize sufficiently the 
means by which these generalizations 
are to be won. 


Mastery of Scientific Thinking 


It is the thesis of the writer that 
high school science instruction should 
aim directly at mastery of the scien- 
tifie method and the establishment of 





*Downing, E. R. An Introduction to the Teach- 
ing of Science. cee of Chicago Press, 1934. 
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scientific thinking habits. It is fur- 
ther his thesis that testing should be 
designed, not merely to see whether 
certain facts and principles have been 
memorized, but to see whether prog- 
ress has been made toward the goal 
set. Most teachers find it easy to ra- 
tionalize that their teaching is ac- 
complishing this objective or that aim, 
but few have developed a testing pro- 
gram that really tests for any objec- 
tive other than the retention of fac- 
tual information. 

Boys and girls naturally want to 
know about a variety of things in their 
community. They want to know what 
certain things are. They want to 
know how certain things work. Espe- 
cially in the higher grades they want 
to know why certain things act as they 
do. If each member of a class is al- 
lowed to submit a list of questions 
about these interests in his commun- 
ity, the instructor will have a starting 
point, without looking at some text- 
book, or some list of principles, which 
may be excellent for some other sec- 
tion of the nation. From the list of 
questions the instructor will find 
that they group themselves about 
various scientific principles. The 
largest group which has some one 
principle as a focal point may well 
indicate the generalization in which 
the class will have the highest natural 
interest at that time. 

The questions of the group selected 
will suggest many problems and ac- 
tivities for their solution. There will 
be enough activities so that every stu- 
dent may choose the one in which he is 
most interested, and there will be no 
need of any two students having to 
work at the same problem, unless it 
be their mutual interest in it. This 
laboratory will have little use for ap- 
paratus which is costly, factory-made, 
and too fragile for students to use. 
It will have little use for precision 
measurements. It will be a place 


where students may get worth-while 
experiences, where they may find out 
facts for themselves, where they may 
construct apparatus, and where they 
may solve problems. 


This laboratory will be a place not 
only where scientific experiences pre- 
vail, but also where citizenship has an 
opportunity to function. Each stu- 
dent, in making an investigation, has 
a responsibility to the rest of the 
class to present his results in a brief, 
concise, interesting way. This may 
be done in a discussion period. If the 
class is especially interested in his 
problem, he must be responsible for 
the full explanation. On the other 
hand, this same student has a right 
to know the results of his fellow stu- 
dents’ endeavors along the line of in- 
vestigation which they followed. Out 
of these discussional meetings will 
come many ‘‘Why’’ questions, and, 
due to the relationship between the 
different problems, it will soon be- 
come evident that there is one out- 
standing answer which applies many 
times. Through this inductive ap- 
proach the generalization will formu- 
late in the pupil’s mind in a natural 
way, and it will have a practical 
meaning to him. In other words, the 
principles will have been digested, as- 
similated, and will have become a 
part of the pupil’s thinking, ready to 
function deductively in the explana- 
tion of community problems. 


Because a new tool has been ob- 
tained, and it use has been mastered, 
does not mean that it can be used 
skillfully. Likewise, with a new gen- 
eralization, practice in its use will 
develop skill in its use, and time for 
such practice must be furnished. 


Neither a community nor an indus- 
trial plant has one special place for 
the solution of its problems which de- 
pend upon physical principles, an- 
other place for the problems to be 
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solved by biological principles, and 
another place for the solution of 
problems involving chemical princi- 
ples. As a matter of fact, many prin- 
ciples are more broad than the limits 
of any one science. If problems are 
to be solved, and if generalizations 
are to be given their broadest inter- 
pretation, the sharp lines of demarca- 
tion between the sciences will need to 
break down in the secondary school. 
With subject-matter lines broken 
down, old ideas of laboratory meth- 
ods adjusted, and primary emphasis 
placed upon learning to think, rather 
than upon learning to quote unassim- 
ilated facts and principles, consumer 
problems of health, sanitation, quality 
of merchandise, and understanding of 
environment may take the place of 
the old time producer problems which 
have monopolized high school science 
in the past, and which have driven 
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many pupils from experiences which 
should rightfully be theirs. 

Reorganization of high school sci- 
ence instruction must take its depar- 
ture from new vital objectives. The 
logical approach must give way to the 
psychological approach. Consumer 
problems must take the place of pro- 
ducer problems. The laboratory must 
be a place for discovery, not a place 
merely for checking established laws. 
Boundary lines must disappear from 
the various sciences. Answers to the 
practical questions which the boys 
and girls of a given class are asking 
must be the starting point. When 
scientific thinking habits form the 
goal, and teaching is adjusted so end 
tests show that strides have been 
made toward the goal, then reorgani- 
zation will have taken place, either 
along the lines suggested in this paper, 
or some other lines. 





WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


(Continued from frontispiece) 


1933 until his death* he was Lecturer in 
Education at George Washington University, 
and during the summer of 1935 he held an 
appointment as Lecturer in Education at 
the University of Michigan. 

Few Commissioners, in fact few leaders in 
public education have received such high ap- 
praisal for great and enduring accomplish- 
ment, as the following, selected from among 
many tributes, will indicate: 

From Prestipent L. D. Corrman, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota: “I have found him to 
have the highest personal and professional ideals, 
administrative ability of a high order, and to 
have sensible and progressive convictions with 
regard to public education. The Office of Edu- 
cation of the United States Department of the 
Interior has had more responsible work to per- 
form, more significant investigations to make, 
more difficult and important problems to solve 
during his administration than it has had during 
the preceding twenty years. All these matters 
have been » Scorer of, in a way that reflects 
credit upon the leadership of Dr. Cooper.” 


*Dr. Cooper passed away at Kearney, Nebras- 
ka, Susineiter 19, 1935 while en route to Cali- 


fornia, after completing his work at the University 
of Michigan. 


From Prestpent Henry Svuzzau.o, of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing: “Dr. Cooper’s administration of the United 
States Office of Education is generally recognized 
by the rer as having been the best we 
have had in our history. He is scholarly in 
his whole attack on educational problems, and is 
pertientesty effective in his analysis of the 

istorical, political, economic, and social elements 
in the educational situation.” 

From Proressor Cuartes H. Jupp, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: “He has been, in my judg- 
ment, the most efficient Commissioner of Educa- 
tion that the United States has had in a 
generation. He has been far-sighted and wise 
in his policies, courageous in execution, untirin 
in industry and above reproach in all person 
qualities.” 

From Prorrssor IL. V. Koos, of the University 
of Chicago: “I esteem him highly for his scholarly 
appreciations and his ability to map out projects, 
to handle men, and in general to bring things to 
pass. These qualities, with his most acceptable 
personal make-up are among the factors that have 
made him one of the country’s educational 
leaders.” 

It is a matter of considerable pride to the 


University, as well as to the State of Cali- 
fornia, that Mr. Copoer carried on the func- 
tions of the Office of Education as the 
eighth Commissioner in a period of sixty-six 
years, and performed this work with a dis- 
tinction comparable to the eminent men who 
had been his predecessors. 

















THE IMPROVEMENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE TEACHING 


W. C. SHAVER anp C. F. ECKELS 
Pasadena Junior College 


4 EXIST is to change,’’ expresses 
a concept fundamental to every 
branch of science. Since the process 
of change is essential to all physical 
existence, and to every life activity, 
it most certainly characterizes the 
complex relations of civilized society. 
There are leaders in various phases 
of life who refuse to recognize the 
need for modifying any procedure, 
even in a world of change, but who 
attach themselves firmly to the tradi- 
tions of the past, and refuse to ac- 
knowledge the existence of the waves 
and currents sweeping by them. Oc- 
casionally, we find individuals, in the 
business of science education, who, 
readily admit that changes in arrange- 
ment of subject-matter, methods, and 
objectives have been necessary in the 
past, but who seem to believe that the 
curriculum is now canonized, and 
that criticism of its content and meth- 
ods is little short of blasphemy. 

The majority of science teachers, 
however, recognize the necessity of 
watching carefully the trends in the 
life of today which call for changes 
in educational procedure. They do 
not rush wildly to follow passing fads 
or fancies, but, with calm, scientific 
judgment, and open minds, try to 
learn what changes in educational ex- 
periences will result in greater good. 

Each branch of science has largely 
devoted itself, in the not remote past, 
to the teaching of a selected body of 
knowledge, and to the development 
of the particular techniques and skills 
pertaining to its field. For instance, 
chemistry, judging from its content, 
has held to the objective of producing 
good chemists. Perhaps, thirty years 


ago, no objective could have been 
more commendable, and it still has an 
important place. But today enor- 
mous numbers of young people are 
being given instruction in chemistry, 
only a few of whom will ever become 
professional chemists. Some will go 
into chemistry teaching, and will be 
most successful in producing more 
chemistry teachers like themselves. 
The majority will never again use the 
instruments, materials, and techniques 
peculiar to the technical study of 
chemistry. 

Would it not be more profitable to 
use less time, for this particular 
group, in the development of technical 
skills, and more time in considering 
the ways in which chemical science 
has helped to mould our present civ- 
ilization? The criticism has been 
made that such types of teaching do 
not allow the possibility of developing 
the subject as a real science. The 
teacher, who has made a conscientious 
effort to trace out the impact of sci- 
entific discoveries and principles upon 
the advance of human thought and 
betterment, will find a new approach 
through which major scientific con- 
cepts may be presented. The insight 
and appreciation thus gained is more 
defensible as general education than 
a well ordered technical subject. 

This is truly an age of triumph for 
science-technology, but authorities on 
human culture point out that it is not 
yet an age of science-culture. In 
many of the aspects of present day 
civilization the patterns of the past 
are jealously guarded, and criticism 
of them is bitterly resented. There 
are, at present, political and financial 
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leaders of great power who, in mental 
outlook, belong to the days of the bow 
and arrow. The control of vast mate- 
rial resources is no more suited to 
their state of culture than the use of 
dynamite caps as toys for children. 
Those influences in the world, which 
at present threaten the continuance 
of democratic government, may, per- 
haps, be averted by universal educa- 
tion of a type which seeks to bring 
unity to diverging trends of thought 
and action. 


Sciences Must Nurture the Soul 
As Well As the Body 


The objectives of science teaching, 
directed toward the development of a 
science-technology, have been success- 
ful beyond the dreams of their pro- 
ponents. Science and _ technology 
have rapidly changed the material 
factors of civilization. The soul has 
been unable to keep pace with the 
growth of the body. The objectives of 
science education must be broadened 
so that they may play their part in 
helping to keep the various aspects of 
social life growing in phase with each 
other. 

Science has the reputation of cling- 
ing stubbornly to its own field, and 
has held itself aloof, proudly, withal, 
from contamination by other forms of 
human thought. Progressive leaders 
in scientific education today empha- 
size the need for a broad outlook on 
the part of science instructors. There 
will always be an important place for 
those best qualified to pass on to the 
next generation the techniques of each 
branch of science. There is a still 
larger field for those who can inter- 
pret science to the general public in 
ways which make for well-balanced, 
intelligent living. 

The establishment of junior colleges 
in many communities has made it pos- 
sible for increasing numbers of people 
to avail themselves of the opportuni- 
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ties for education on this level. In 
the beginning, curriculum and meth- 
ods were set up which were patterned 
on traditional procedures, not the 
best, necessarily, for its broadened 
constituency. The junior college lies 
close to the life of the community 
which it serves, and is in an excellent 
position to adapt its curriculum to 
vital needs. The four-year type of 
junior college, in particular, has a 
splendid opportunity for developing 
an integrated type of educational ex- 
perience for the development of intel- 
ligent citizenship. 


The tendency in the junior college 
science field is to set up offerings bet- 
ter suited to the needs of students. The 
selection of subject materials for these 
courses, and the philosophy prompt- 
ing their construction, constitute ma- 
jor improvements. The junior col- 
lege science curriculum is achieving 
its own identity in fulfilling objectives 
characteristic of the institution of 
which it is a part. 


One of the most promising ten- 
dencies in the development of science 
curricula is the great amount of ex- 
perimentation in progress. The phy- 
sical science courses, the science sur- 
veys, and the liberalized non-technical 
chemistry and physics offerings re- 
quire new methods of presentation. 
The classical debate between Labora- 
tory and Demonstration is being an- 
swered in a dramatic way in many 
sections of the country. Complete 
abandonment of science laboratories 
would certainly represent a radical 
position. To remove all opportunity 
to experience the method by which 
science developed and ancient au- 
thority was broken, would leave an 
appreciation undeveloped. More 
significant laboratory experience, 
combined with well selected demon- 
stration, would lead to more desirable 
outcomes. 
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The museum type experience should 
find a place in our improved tech- 
nique. Displays, such as those on ex- 
hibit at the Griffith Park Planetarium 
in Los Angeles, or at the University 
of Chicago museum, or those exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
have a general educational value not 
to be ignored. 


Improved method of science instruc- 
tion should make more liberal use of 
visual aids. A library of 16 mm. 
films is just as important to the learn- 
ing experience as an adequate refer- 
ence shelf. The use of 16 mm. film 
is more general in the East than in 
the West. The agencies supplying 
the East, in most cases, extend their 
rental service to the coast. The 
**1,000 and One’’ film list, published 
by Educational Sereen, 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago, gives a good list of 
scientific films. The University of 
Chicago is supervising the prepara- 
tion of scientific films. Study of a 
number of film sources reveals an 
abundant supply from which to se- 
lect. The 16 mm. silent film, with ani- 
mated interpretations and explana- 
tions, seems most effective. 


Film slides, slides, projection mats, 
and posters round out a general list 
of visual aids of great value in sci- 
ence instruction. These visual aids 
are not new techniques. A more gen- 
eral use, however, of the best from 


each type would improve our offer- 
ings. 

Serious thought and effort could be 
applied to improvement of measure- 
ment techniques. The objective test 
usually devised for science classes 
measures technical facts. Tests for 
the evaluation of attitudes, and the 
measurement of broad general rela- 
tionships, are admittedly difficult to 
prepare. Improved method should, 
however, include more meaningful 
measurement of outcomes. 

The improvement of our junior col- 
lege physical science subjects involves 
a critical analysis of our content and 
method. The discarding of materials 
not defensible as general education, 
and the organization of a curriculum 
for non-technical students, constitute 
a great improvement in education. The 
engineering and technical science 
courses in the junior college have 
reached a commendable peak of effi- 
ciency, as proved by the acceptance 
of credits in advanced institutions. 
This offering has developed with years 
of experience, and it fully satisfies the 
needs of those few students definitely 
preparing for technical work. The 
organization of adequate non-techni- 
eal courses in physical science is a 
more recent venture. The many at- 
tendant problems, which this program 
creates, are unimportant if the real 
outcomes more nearly agree with the 
needs of most junior college students. 











A SOUND APPROACH TO CHEMISTRY TEACHING 


GEORGE I. LINN 
Sacramento Senior High School 


NE of the essentials in recent 

trends at curriculum reconstruc- 
tion, improvement in the counseling 
program, expansion of the activities 
program, and improvement in teach- 
ing technique has been an effort to 
provide sound approaches. 

Down through the ages vast bridges 
have been built across the floe of hu- 
man knowledge to make it possible 
for our boys and girls to cross from 
the roads and byways of ignorance 
and doubt over onto the broad high- 
way of understanding. Many of these 
bridges have become inadequate, and, 
in consequence, repairs have become 
necessary, or the bridge has been built 
onto, or it has been torn down and a 
new structure has been started from 
bedrock. All too often the approaches 
have been afterfills, with the result 
that our young people have had diffi- 
culty in either getting started on 
their journey or have found pitfalls 
before its end. Not only must our 
educational engineers correct the 
bridgework, but they must make sure 
that the approaches are sound. With- 
out trying to carry the simile into too 
much detail, this paper will set forth 
some of the recent developments in 
curriculum reconstruction, and the 
broadening of teaching methods in 
chemistry. 

The fundamentals of chemistry are 
the same the world over. These fun- 
damentals include a study of physical 
and chemical changes; a study of the 
physical and chemical properties of 
elements, compounds, and mixtures; 
a study of their occurrence, distribu- 
tion, preparation, and uses by man 
and by nature; and a study of the va- 
rious chemical relationships that ac- 
count for, and are used to explain, the 


various processes of chemistry. These 
fundamentals form the bedrock for 
any superstructure that is needed. 


Tailor-made Chemistry a Misfit 


For the most part, chemistry, like 
many of our traditional high school 
subjects, has been tailor-made and 
handed down in textbooks. The selec- 
tion and organization of the material 
have been determined by artificial 
standards, and from the viewpoint of 
those who think of chemistry as a vo- 
cation. Neither the teachers nor the 
pupils concerned have had either a 
part in the establishment of the ob- 
jectives, or in the selection and or- 
ganization of the materials. This con- 
dition results in textbook teaching 
and a_lesson-to-be-learned process. 
Pupils wrestle with facts arrived at 
by trained experts who have spent 
years in research. In consequence, 
they are prevented from learning 
through experience how the processes 
are arrived at by which scientific 
facts are determined. For a relatively 
few academically-minded pupils, this 
superstructure has sufficed, and may 
continue to satisfy, principally be- 
cause the emphasis is upon the sub- 
ject as an end in itself. 


But for the vast group of our young 
people, such a superstructure, and the 
methods attending its use, are neither 
sound nor are desired results acquired. 
Most young people are not interested 
in chemistry as a vocation, (and 
there would be no place for them in 
industry if they were), nor do they 
have the ability to absorb abstract 
knowledge. This condition has been 
recognized the country over, espe- 
cially since the high school has become 
the ‘‘People’s College’’—an idea that 
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has swept America during the past 
two decades. What is needed is a 
broadening of the conception of the 
purpose of chemistry as a subject for 
the vast percentage of youth; namely, 
the subject is a means to an end in 
the educational process and not an 
end in itself. These findings lead to 
the conclusion that the problem in- 
volves both curriculum reconstruction 
as well as a change in teaching meth- 
ods. 

What, then, are the guiding princi- 
ples that must be used as a criteria in 
developing the curriculum? They 
are: (1) it must be kept within the in- 
terests of the pupils; (2) it must be 
kept within the ability and under- 
standing of the pupils; and (3) it 
must deal with common life experi- 
ences of a chemical nature. In brief, 
the chief objective should be to help 
the pupil to adapt himself under- 
standingly to his chemical environ- 
ment. 


What a Successful Technique 
Includes 


Efforts have been made to modify 
the traditional curriculum to meet 
these conditions, but have ended in 
nothing more than lowering the re- 
quirements for passing the course. A 
rebuilding of the curriculum has, 
therefore, become necessary, and ef- 
forts along this line seem to be pro- 
ducing satisfactory results. And the 
approach? It is pupil participation. 
A successful technique in curriculum 
construction in chemistry includes: 
(1) the questionnaire method in 
which pupils indicate their interests 
and the problems of a_ chemical 
nature in their lives that they want 
to study; (2) the pupil committee 
method in which the pupil responses 
are sorted, summarized and listed 
for study; and (3) the classification 
method in which the whole class co- 
Sperates in classifying topics and 
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problems for study, and in deter- 
mining the order of units and divi- 
sions for study. In addition to this 
technique, a training program is car- 
ried on designed to meet pupil needs 
and to foster the enlargement of in- 
terests. This training program in- 
cludes training in the use of the 
senses (perception), training in im- 
proved study methods, training in the 
use of various sources of information, 
training in the scientific method of 
thinking, and training in the processes 
by which mankind amasses and uses 
knowledge scientifically. The objec- 
tives of such a course become creative 
and appreciative as well as informa- 
tional—ereative in that chemistry 
training should make possible a use- 
ful and pleasurable avocation, ap- 
preciative in that pupils will learn to 
recognize the part chemistry plays in 
the everyday life of an average 
American, and informational in the 
broader sense that pupils will acquire 
scientific knowledge to aid them in 
solving environmental problems. 


What a Chemistry Curriculum 
Embraces 


Resulting from the use of this pro- 
cedure has been the development of a 
chemistry curriculum which embraces 
the following organization : 


1. An introductory division in which a 
study is made of the development of science 
and chemistry in particular, the scope of 
chemistry, the work of the chemists, and the 
relation of chemistry to our daily needs. 

2. A division on laboratory technique in 
which pupils are trained to recognize and to 
use laboratory apparatus, and the various 
physical processes that one must understand 
in this new environment, namely, the labo- 
ratory. 

3. Three other divisions in which the com- 
mon primary essentials to life, namely air, 
water, and food, are grouped for study. 

4, A miscellaneous division in which the 
secondary essentials and supplementary en- 
vironmental factors are listed. This division 
includes fuels, paints, varnishes, bleaching 
agents, dyes, cleaning solvents, etc. 





= — 
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This, then, has become the super- 
structure, or core curriculum, that 
culminates several years of pupil- 
teacher codperation in its develop- 
ment. The units of instructions for 
each division occupy more space than 
is available for elaboration, but, 
nevertheless, form an integral part of 
the course. 


Methods Used Most Include 
Pupil Participation 

In the field of method, the approach 
should also be from the standpoint of 
pupil participation. One of the chief 
criticisms of our mass educational 
program is that pupils are taught the- 
ories rather than practical knowledge, 
that pupils perform assigned lessons 
rather than have the opportunity to 
develop initiative in selecting their 
tasks, and that they do not have suf- 
ficient opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. The new order requires that 
pupils shall be permitted and encour- 
aged to develop their own theories, 
and to test them out in the laboratory 
of personal experience; that pupils 
shall have opportunity for selecting 
problems for study, and that they 
shall be given opportunity for self- 
expression in the classroom as well as 
on the playground. One of the chief 
supporting ideas for the new order is 
that an increasing amount of experi- 
ence is needed by most young people, 
due to limited chance for experience 
outside of school. Indeed, it is a pro- 
found opportunity for the teacher to 
help pupils to learn to think scientifi- 
eally. Since most thinking involves 
problem solving, what better oppor- 
tunity is there than to use pupil prob- 
lems—the problems they select from 
their environment? Surely, scientific 
thinking is not acquired alone by 
reading what some one else has writ- 
ten, or by memorizing facts estab- 
lished by the experts. Again, pupil 
participation is the approach in list- 
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ing, classifying, and selecting prob- 
lems for group or individual study. 
Plans of procedure in the form of 
work sheets have been found helpful, 
but special training must be given in 
developing the plan of scientific think- 
ing. This training includes: 

1. Recognition that a problem exists; 

2. Statement of the problem so that it 
can be solved; 

3. Collection and interpretation of data 
necessary to solve the problem, which in- 
volves references, conferences, lectures, ex- 
periments, and use of drawings, charts, 
graphs, etc. ; 

4. A summary and statement of conclu- 
sion; and, 

5. Use of the conclusion in solving other 
problems. This last step is very important, 
and is too often omitted or not recognized 
as part of the scientific method; however, 
the use to which the conclusion is put deter- 
mines, in no small measure, the value of the 
method. 


Such a program requires a willing- 
ness on the part of the teacher to pro- 
vide time and opportunity for pupil 
participation. The development of a 
‘*free day’’ plan, individual contracts, 
and term projects each semester, or 
once a year, have been found feasible. 
The basic idea is individual instruc- 
tion in which individual needs can be 
met, individual interest can find ex- 
pression, and individual problems can 
be solved. Prior to free days, pupils 
select their problems, state them so 
they can be solved, and prepare the 
procedure for solving them. On the 
free day, they carry out the pro- 
cedure, prepare their report, draw 
conclusions, and, on a later day, they 
present their completed report to the 
class as a whole. This plan improves 
with use, and prepares the way for 
the contracts, and for creative accom- 
plishments in connection with term 
projects. For those whose chosen 
problem does not require experimen- 
tation, but rather a library situation, 
provision is made to accommodate 
them also. 
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The contracts are organized on a 
self-administered plan in which the 
pupils select their contract, search for 
material and information, select and 
perform experiments, and take the 
contract tests according to their inter- 
ests, needs, and desires. To insure 
proper use of time, energy, and mate- 
rials, minimum standards are agreed 
upon. In this situation, the teacher 
is in a strategic position. His main 
job is to keep out of the way, and to 
be available for consultation, assist- 
ance, and encouragement when 
needed. He must not be hampered 
with details that pupil monitors can 
care for, and he must assume a concili- 
atory attitude. To avoid some of the 
obstacles to a program of this sort, 
classes must be limited to the average 
capacity of the room, adequate sup- 
plies and reference material must be 
available equally to all, and pupils 
must be trained in proper human re- 
lationships. 

The term project forms the basis of 
much out-of-class work. It is essen- 
tial that specific training be given, 
early in the term, in the selection, 
study, preparation, and organization 
of term projects, if best results are to 
be obtained. A most helpful pro- 
cedure is to permit each member of 
the class to browse through a number 
of term reports kept from previous 
semesters, and to have them choose 
three or four for a critical study. An 
evaluating procedure is agreed upon, 
and class time is used for the study. 
Oral reports are given, and when one 
is given that includes all the essentials 
of a satisfactory report, it becomes 
the standard for the group. It must 
show why the particular papers were 
chosen, the method of evaluating, the 
results of the evaluation, a summary 
of the findings, a statement of a gen- 
eral conclusion, and a forecast as to 
how this training will be used. This 
training is helpful, not only for term 
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projects, but for all reports, whether 
written or oral, and has become an ac- 
cepted part of the procedure of pupil 
participation in the educational pro- 
cess in chemistry. 


The Role of Tests 


To insure satisfactory results, a 
testing program must be built to make 
sure that the objectives of the course 
are being realized. Not fewer exami- 
nations, but more of the new type 
tests, become one of the essential parts 
of the teaching technique. These 
tests contain four sections, namely, 
multiple choice, completion, modified 
true-false, and matching tests. These 
tests must be reliable, valid, and ob- 
jective, but no need has been found 
for norm standardization, because 
score range and distribution tell the 
story. Their use is to insure mastery 
of the fundamentals, but, manifestly, 
they cannot measure the scope of the 
pupil’s understanding and increased 
ability. Here, again, pupil participa- 
tion is a valuable way to determine 
the important points to be included 
in each test. The technique is to re- 
quest (1) that pupils hand in what 
they consider to be the most impor- 
tant ten (or some other like number) 
questions ; (2) that a committee select 
the questions appearing most fre- 
quently, and those that seem to be 
proper tests of the fundamentals and 
objectives; and (3) that the teacher 
cast these questions into the new type 
form prior to mimeographing. Not 
only does this method provide a valu- 
able review, but it causes pupils to 
take a much more wholesome and 
enthusiastic attitude toward tests. 


Chemistry is such a broad subject 
that broad-gauged methods, in both 
curriculum construction and methods 
of instruction, must be used to permit 
of creative and exploratory activity 
within the interests and capacity of 
the pupils and closely related to their 








experiences. Such fundamentals are 
recognized as sound. Pupil participa- 
tion is an approach that creates a 
proprietary interest in the classroom, 
and places a premium upon the devel- 
opment of worthy and attainable 
ideals; a wholesome attitude toward 
work and accomplishment ; a develop- 
ment of sound habits of study, experi- 
mentation, and thinking; a renewed 
interest in one’s environment and in 
human nature; a recognition of the 
principles of scientific effort; and a 
basic knowledge of the subject. This, 
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coupled with the beneficial effects of 
group discussions, pupil-teacher dem- 
onstrations, and other forms of group 
work, provides a well rounded pro- 
gram. 
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A PLAN OF GUIDANCE FOR A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ROBERT J. PARKER 
San Francisco Junior College 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to 

present for the junior colleges a 
plan of guidance which will give defi- 
nite and intelligent counseling to stu- 
dents, thereby directing them towards 
the station in life for which they seem 
best fitted. It is the opinion of the 
writer that, in these times of unem- 
ployment and newly created leisure, a 
program of guidance is more neces- 
sary than ever before. 


Importance of the Guidance 
Function 

Guidance is the foundation upon 
which the junior college is built. 
When effective, counseling tends to 
underlie and permeate all other func- 
tions. It is classed as being both edu- 
cational and vocational. In the end, 
however, all guidance is primarily vo- 
cational, or should have some influ- 
ence on the student’s ultimate working 
life. ‘‘Educational guidance is that 
part of the whole program that deals 
with the selection of a course of study 
and subjects therein that will best ful- 
fill the vocational objective of the stu- 
dent, be it a profession or a trade.’” 


ae S. Morehead, “Guidance in the Monterey 


Guidance, Professor Eells tells us, is a 
difficult matter at any level. There is 
no formula to apply to all cases of in- 
dividuals or junior colleges. Each 
concerned must work out its own sal- 
vation.” 


Most educators agree on the gen- 
eral objectives of guidance. For ex- 
ample, Professor Eells lists four main 
objectives. The junior college should 
offer (1) vocational guidance, (2) 
educational guidance, (3) social guid- 
ance, and (4) physical guidance.’ 

To my mind, the junior college 
should have three specific aims: (1) 
to prepare and guide students to the 
institutions of higher learning, (2) 
to equip with at least a tentative vo- 
cation, students not interested in or 
eapable of further academic training, 
and (3) to develop in every student a 
social intelligence.“ A new trend in 
educational thinking. This last aim 
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seems especially essential for those 
students whose college career termi- 
nates at the end of two years. 


The Junior College Catalogue 


The first step in the guidance pro- 
gram should be the construction of an 
adequate handbook of information for 
the students of the institution. This 
handbook’s primary purpose is to ac- 
quaint students with the functioning 
of the institution, the organization of 
its student activities, and its curricula 
offerings. Any one of the catalogues 
published by California junior col- 
leges may serve as a guide for the 
construction of a catalogue. 


The Guidance Staff 


The guidance staff of a junior col- 
lege may be organized in one of two 
ways. If the enrollment is large it is 
advisable to delegate the work to a di- 
rector of guidance whose staff will 
consist of the dean of women, the 
dean of men, and one instructor from 
each department. Care should be ex- 
ercised in the choice of the director of 
guidance. Whether the person is a 
man or woman is little importance if 
his personality and training are such 
that he will invite the confidence of 
students and guide them wisely. Like- 
wise the selection of the counselor in 
each department should be made 
with these qualifications in mind. 
Students should be divided into 
groups. Those interested in specific 
fields will be guided by the counselor 
in that department. Those who are 
problem cases or who are undecided 
as to where their major interests lie 
should be handled by the director of 
guidance, the dean of women, or the 
dean of men. In the case of small 
junior colleges counseling can be di- 
rected by the dean of the college. His 
staff will include the dean of women, 
the dean of men, and perhaps a few 
wisely-selected instructors. The size 
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of the staff will, of necessity, depend 
upon the number of students to be 
counseled. 

The guidance staff should be com- 
posed of men and women who under- 
stand the academic requirements of 
the junior college and the universities, 
and who are well-acquainted with the 
courses essential for vocations in 
which the junior college offers train- 
ing. They should understand the 
problems of young people sufficiently 
well to be able to aid students in their 
adjustment. 

The part of the dean of women in 
the guidance program is that of a per- 
sonal adviser to all women students. 
The subjects on which she will be 
called to give advice will vary from 
educational ones to those of a social 
and extra-curricular nature. Under the 
direction of the dean of the college 
or the chairman of guidance she will 
be expected to direct women students 
along the educational courses they 
wish to pursue. She should be a 
guide for the women in the matter of 
dress, conduct, and etiquette. Through 
her office may be handled the employ- 
ment of women students. By reason 
of her duties the dean of women plays 
a very important part in the guidance 
program and she should, therefore, be 
a woman of broad cultural training 
and the possessor of an understanding 
and sympathetic attitude towards stu- 
dents. 

The duties of the dean of men will 
coincide very largely with those of the 
dean of women. Specifically, he 
should be the adviser for the men of 
the college. He will assist in counsel- 
ing men students regarding programs. 
Through his office the employment of 
men students is ordinarily handled. 
In small junior colleges the dean of 
women and the dean of men very 
often teach several classes because 
their duties as deans do not require 
full-time work. 











Regardless of the size of the insti- 
tution, the dean of the college, in a 
supervisory capacity, should make 
every effort to see that his guidance 
staff is functioning properly. The 
counselors by group guidance should 
help the students realize the import- 
ance of learning to codperate effec- 
tively in group activities through con- 
structive thinking. By the use of 
personal interviews the counselors 
should assist the individual students 
in finding themselves educationally, 
vocationally, and socially.’ In the last 
analysis, the counselors must give the 
student a ‘‘push’’ or a certain en- 
thusiasm for hard work. Reduced to 
very homely terms, guidance is merely 
the inspiration a person is able to 
pass on to his fellow-man. It em- 
bodies extreme humanitarianism and 
an understanding of young people’s 
natures and ambitions. Every mem- 
ber of the faculty must codperate with 
the guidance staff if the program is 
to be effective. As Smith tells us, 
‘‘Every person in the institution 
should be made to feel responsible for 
guidance.’ Guidance should start 
in each teacher’s classroom. Many 
problems can be solved by the com- 
petent instructor and many ‘‘pushes’’ 
given individual students. 


Arrangement of Student Programs 


After the machinery of guidance 
has been set up, the guidance staff is 
faced with the problem of arranging 
student programs. For the purpose of 
this discussion, new and old students 
will be dealt with separately. 


When a student enters a junior col- 
lege in September for the first time, 
certain information must be gathered 
concerning him before any program 
ean be arranged. For the most part 


5“Handbook for Counselors, Chapter V,” in The 
Cltoram Quarterly of Secondary Education, VI, 


‘Lewis W. Smith, “Counselling and Guidance 
Problems in the Junior College,’ in The _ Cali- 
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information regarding students comes 
from three sources: (1) from previ- 
ous school records, (2) from records 
of measurement, and (3) from the 
students themselves.’ Previous school 
records and records of measurements 
should be in the hands of the coun- 
selor to whom the new student is as- 
signed. The counselor should go over 
these records in his first interview 
with the student. The primary ob- 
jects of this interview will be: (1) to 
become acquainted with the student in 
a friendly, informal manner, (2) to 
have him fill out a Personnel Card, 
(3) to find out from the student his 
occupational plans or ambitions, (4) 
to make out a program. As Dr. Mer- 
ton E. Hill once said, ‘‘The junior 
college is a finishing school for some 
and a continuation school for others. 
There are many young people who en- 
ter junior college and continue for 
one or two years with one point of 
view—further preparation for occu- 
pational life.’” 


As a result of the examination of 
the student’s past records and the 
counselor’s interview the student 
should be temporarily classified. One 
method which seems to be clear and 
fair is that of dividing students into 
groups based on courses the students 
are pursuing. Group I will include 
students who are capable of, and in- 
terested in, preparing for junior 
standing in an institution of higher 
learning. Group II will include stu- 
dents who are preparing for junior 
college graduation. Group III will 
include students, irrespective of for- 
mer academic training, who wish to 
attend classes merely for the pur- 
pose of increasing their general 
knowledge or for the purpose of un- 
dertaking special vocational studies. 





TLeonard V. Koos and Grayson F. Kefauver, 
Guidance in peeondery, Schools, 380 ; 
Merton E. Hill, “The Functions of the Junior 
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In making out the program of the 
new student the counselor must bear 
in mind several important things. If 
the student shows high school defi- 
ciencies for university entrance, but 
has apparent ability and the determi- 
nation to go on to college after his 
junior college preparation, his course 
should be so outlined as to overcome 
high school deficiencies. On the other 
hand, if it would take years to over- 
come such deficiencies, the student 
should be diplomatically directed into 
a terminal course to prepare himself 
for the occupation in which he is most 
interested. 

The treatment of students who have 
been in the junior college a semester 
or more will be a little different. Pre- 
viously they will have been assigned 
to a counselor most interested in the 
field in which the student is doing his 
work. Before the close of each semes- 
ter, all old students should have inter- 
views with their counselors to make 
out tentative programs for their next 
semester’s work. The majority of 
them will already have been classified 
in one of the three groups, so that un- 
less they have made a radical change 
in the kind of work which they wish 
to pursue in junior college, the task of 
setting up a tentative program for 
them will be merely one of being sure 
they are fulfilling requirements and 
choosing electives wisely. 

Prior to the opening of school two 
or three days should be set aside for 
the actual process of registration. 
Much of the work as far as old stu- 
dents are concerned will be mere rou- 
tine if tentative programs have been 
made out in advance. Mere adjust- 
ment and minor changes will be all 
that need be done for these students. 
The real emphasis should be upon 
those students entering the school for 
the first time. They will be assigned 
counselors and be given plenty of time 
and consideration so that their first 
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semester may be as worthwhile as 
possible. At this time all students 
will fill out final schedules of pro- 
grams, pay fees, and arrange for 
physical examinations. 

In the planning of programs for 
either old or new students the results 
of psychological examinations are im- 
portant. It is more effective if these 
tests can be given before the opening 
of school, so that counselors of new 
students may have the results at hand. 
This, however, is not always possible, 
but the tests should be given as soon 
after the opening of school as possible. 
In this way no students will be in 
school more than a semester before 
the results of these tests are available 
to their counselors. Whether one or 
more tests is used will depend upon 
the individual college, but some ap- 
proximate record of a student’s in- 
telligence and aptitude is essential to 
effective counseling. 


A Course in Orientation 


The Orientation course should be 
the basic foundation for all junior 
college group guidance. Harbeson 
Says: 

The legitimate aims of a course in group 
counseling are: 

1. The framing of a working philosophy 
of life put in terms of worthy life objec- 
tives. 

2. Adjustment to college environment 
and life. 

3. Improvement in methods of study. 

4. Training in thinking for one’s self— 
involving the use of the scientific method. 

5. Training in the use of the library. 

6. Self-knowledge and self-development, 

7. Avoeational adjustment. 

8. Educational guidance. 

9. Vocational guidance, 

10. Standards of citizenship. 
11. Development within the student of a 
technique of self-direction.° 


The course in Orientation is de- 
signed as the foundation for effective 
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guidance. However, ‘‘the program of 
guidance in any institution must be 
broader than any program of exten- 
sion courses no matter how compre- 
hensive.’”* The other elements de- 
scribed above must be present. The 
course may be so organized that the 
entire group meets once a week for a 
lecture, and for the other class period 
is divided into small discussion 
groups. The ideal plan would be to 
have the sections no larger than 20 to 
25 each so that both class hours could 
be given over largely to discussion. 


The Junior College Offering 


Every program of guidance must 
have as a foundation a well-planned 
and well-balanced curriculum. The 
director of guidance, whoever he is, 
should work with the curriculum com- 
mittee towards this end. By reason 
of the findings of his guidance staff, 
the director will be aware of the needs 
and desires of the student group. 

The organization of the offering, as 
far as guidance is concerned, is chiefly 
serviceable in displaying educational 
and vocational opportunities in such 
a way that the student is made cog- 
nizant of them, and, by means of flexi- 
bility, in affording the student the 
opportunity, if he requires it, for 
actual contact with a variety of 
courses and subjects, the purpose be- 
ing a test of his abilities and inter- 
ests.” 

Most of us agree that the junior 
college is a part of a school system 
which should serve all the pupils.” 
This being the case, we must first of 
all find out what they want to do. 
In the majority of cases, they want to 
transfer to higher institutions. Yet 
in reality only a small percentage are 
actually able to accomplish this. In 
this regard, it might be well to look at 





1°Koos and Kefauver, op. cit., 161. 
1]bid., 167-168. 
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a study made by Professor Eells in 
1929-30. ‘‘The most striking fact 
shown by the survey is that 80% of 
the junior college students of the 
state are definitely planning to con- 
tinue their education, while only 5% 
are sure they will not do so.’” It 
becomes evident from this survey that 
whether the students actually enter 
the university or not, they are plan- 
ning their courses with the university 
in mind. Because of this fact they 
probably will not take terminal or 
semi-professional courses. 

While no student can be told that 
he hasn’t the ability to do university 
work without such a statement having 
a very harmful effect upon him, his 
interest in vocational work can be 
aroused, especially if he knows only 
vaguely why he wants to continue his 
work at a four-year college. Read- 
ing matter on the prospects which cer- 
tain professions offer, examples of 
men who have made themselves fa- 
mous in certain types of work, and a 
thorough presentation of the fact that 
a college education of the academic 
type is not necessary for a full and 
successful life are all ways of helping 
the young boy or girl who has neither 
proper previous training nor the nec- 
essary ability to do transfer work to 
see the value of the semi-professional 
courses. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the guidance staff to direct these stu- 
dents diplomatically into terminal or 
technical courses of study. 

Courses of university transfer 
credit must, of course, be provided 
for those students interested and cap- 
able of further training at a college or 
university. Through the entire jun- 
ior college offering we must facilitate 
integration. Harbeson gives us a good 
explanation of this when he says: 


Within the mind of the student, however, 
integration must take place, else the cur- 
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riculum will be all confusion and misunder- 
standing. This mental integration is de- 
pendent upon an intelligent conception on 
the part of the student of the objectives of 
education, and more particularly, of his own 
life objective and the part which his courses 
play in the attainment of these objectives. 
He selects his courses exactly as he selects 
his food in the cafeteria line on the basis of 
his own particular and personal needs. To 
make wise selections of the curricula offer- 
ings the student must know three things: 
(a) his life objectives, (b) his abilities and 
aptitudes, (c) the nature of the curricula 
offerings and how they may contribute to 
the meeting of his needs." 

The student’s needs must, of course, 
be based upon the community needs, 
hence the establishment of the com- 
munity college. These community 
needs are not self-evident, and, for the 
most part, must be sought out. 


Research 


One of the tasks of research, then, 
will be to discover what the needs of 
the community are. What courses of- 
fered in the junior college will enable 
the terminal group to become fine, 
stable citizens of the community and 
to find a place in its occupational life? 
This was the kind of research that de- 
termined the establishment of the 
school of oil technology in the junior 
college at Coalinga, California. ‘‘The 
guidance program,’’ says Dickson, 
‘*should include (1) research funce- 
tions, and (2) guidance functions 
(educational, social, and voca- 
tional).’"* Guidance research may 
be defined as the investigation of, and 
the search for, scientific data which 
may be utilized in such a way as to 
enhance the effectiveness of the guid- 
ance program. This research will not 
only delve into the particular needs of 
the community, but will also investi- 
gate the new material being constantly 
written and published by leaders in 

4John W. Harbeson, “Curriculum gate 
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the guidance field. Both these kinds 
of research must be carried on to 
make the guidance program efficient. 


Placement and Follow-up 


With the consideration of all the 
factors dealt with in this study so far, 
we come to the end of the process of 
guidance which deals with the student 
while he is actually enrolled in the 
junior college. But the guidance 
function has not proven itself effec- 
tive if it stops there, making no ef- 
fort to assist the student to secure 
placement in the vocation which he has 
chosen tentatively for his life’s work. 
For the semi-professional student each 
junior college should maintain a 
placement department. Whether it is 
separately organized or handled 
through the Dean’s office depends, of 
course, upon the size of the college in 
question. But through contacts with 
the business men in the community 
this department should make every 
effort to place qualified students where 
openings occur. A record of each stu- 
dent, including his college program, 
grades, and recommendations from the 
Dean and those instructors most cog- 
nizant of his ability, should be kept 
on file in order to make adequate rec- 
ommendations to prospective employ- 
ers. Students who are placed should 
be followed up to determine their suc- 
cess or failure. Such surveys may 
prove valuable in adjusting the college 
program. If a large number of its vo- 
cational students fail in their first po- 
sitions, it is evident that something 
must be wrong with their training or 
with the guidance that helped them 
choose their vocations. 

The same follow-up program should 
be maintained for college transfer 
students. A record should be kept in 
the Dean’s office of the course pur- 
sued, and the grades earned at the in- 
stitution to which each of the stu- 
dents transferred. If many of them 
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failed or found the work unusually 
difficult, one or two conclusions may 
be drawn. Either the junior college 
studards of work were too low or the 
students were not college material. If 
the latter is true, the guidance pro- 
gram is definitely at fault for not dis- 
covering this fact and guiding those 
students into semi-professional 
courses. Most authorities agree that 
the junior college must be careful not 
to make the standards for its transfer 
courses lower than those of the col- 
leges to which students are apt to 
transfer. It surely raises false hopes 
in the minds of the students, and it 
will most certainly be a black mark 
on the record of any junior college, 
if many of its transfer students fail 
in four-year colleges. 


Summary and Conclusion 
The body of this paper has been a 
presentation of the steps in the pro- 
cess of putting into operation a plan 
of guidance. In order that any 
counselling program may work effec- 
tively, a certain sequence must be ad- 
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hered to in the organization of such a 
plan. The steps herein presented may 
not fit the case of every junior col- 
lege. Some aspects of the system may 
be already in use, hence the comple- 
tion of the organization will merely 
mean adding those steps which are not 
existent. But for the most part, it 
would seem that the sequence followed 
in this article is logical and surely 
adaptable for the purposes of guid- 
ance as such. 


The guidance program considered 
has been a complete one, taking into 
account not only all the functions 
which are unquestionably those of 
counselling, but also discussing those 
which have a bearing upon guidance 
and in which the director of guidance 
will be able to give valuable help. 
Too many times counselling has meant 
only the construction of student pro- 
grams, and has not had sufficient plan- 
ning and follow-up to make it effec- 
tive. This fault will be eliminated if 


all the factors discussed herein are 
given thoughtful attention. 














THE SOCIALLY-CENTERED VERSUS 
THE SUBJECT-CENTERED, 
OR THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 
Professor of Education, Stanford University 


HERE ARE few educational admin- 

istrators who will admit that they 
believe in a subject-centered school, 
i.e., a school where the mastery of the 
subjects of instruction and the earn- 
ing of credit therein constitute the 
chief end and aim of the school’s ex- 
istence. The shift of educational 
philosophy has been almost unani- 
mously away from the subject-cen- 
tered, and towards the child-centered, 
school. 

Ancestor Worship. In practice, 
which is the best proof that a philoso- 
phy is really taking root, we find that 
the great majority of high school 
principals are still worshipping at the 
shrine of ‘‘the God of Things As They 
Are,’’ still thinking in terms of sub- 
jects for their own sake, and of cred- 
its and specified patterns of required 
courses for the sake of admission to 
college. 

At the risk of ‘‘making confusion 
worse confounded,’’ the writer is go- 
ing to suggest that, while we are in the 
processs of shifting from the subject- 
centered base, we might as well go all 
the way, and aim at the goal of a so- 
cially-centered school. 


Educational Philosophy and 
Ruthless Individualism 

The theory back of the pressure for 
a child-centered school was that the 
child and not the subject should be- 
come the educational center of grav- 
ity ; that the child’s interests, his de- 
velopment, his life plans, his desires 
and ambitions should furnish the mo- 
tivation, and determine both the con- 
tent and the method for a reorganized 
program of study. 


The extreme position of the advo- 
eates of this philosophy was that the 
child should create his own curricu- 
lum, and that the function of the 
teacher was simply to provide many 
varieties of learning situations, with 
a view to stimulating the child to 
select those experiences which would 
promote his proper growth and devel- 
opment. 


The position was supported that 
there should be no repression, no con- 
straint, no compulsion, no fixed body 
of teaching material. The child must 
be free, must be encouraged to ex- 
press himself, must be permitted to 
carve out his own destiny, to achieve 
his own ultimate personality. This 
child-centered idea, therefore, becomes 
the educational expression of extreme 
individualism. Its outcome should be 
expected to be the development of 
self-centered, self-seeking individual- 
ists. While there have not been many 
genuinely child-centered schools, there 
have been thousands of child-centered 
homes, training up children who think 
only in terms of themselves and their 
own wants and desires. The era of 
economic prosperity enabled the 
American parents to gratify the 
whims of their children to an unpre- 
cedented degree, with the result that 
personal satisfaction and reckless 
abandon to high speed, selfish indul- 
gence have characterized the behavior 
of all too many of our youth. The 
harvest of rampant selfishness is now 
in process of being garnered. 

The economic situation since 1929, 
however, has caused many of us to 
wonder if the greatest question now 
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before the American people is not that 
of raising up a new generation of pub- 
lic-spirited, socially-minded persons 
who have been conditioned to behave 
toward their fellows in a considerate 
manner. Such a generation would be 
in marked contrast with the selfish- 
minded, self-centered individuals, who 
think only of their own desires and 
their own welfare. A very large pro- 
portion of the ills from which human- 
ity is suffering today may be traced to 
lack of deep-seated courtesy in deal- 
ings between one person and another, 
as well as to a lack of loyalty to basic 
ideals of social service. The child- 
centered home, and the child-centered 
school, are alike training grounds for 
‘‘rugged individualism’’ of a type 
which may have been admirably suited 
to the pioneer stages of American cul- 
ture, but which must give way to the 
socially-centered type of training and 
philosophy, if we are ever to have a 
truly democratic social order. 

The Child-Centered School Leads to 
Anarchy. The child-centered school 
is based on the concept that if the in- 
dividual is encouraged and trained to 
achieve his own highest good, the re- 
sult will be a collection of individuals 
who will automatically constitute a 
desirable social group. That is to say, 
the indulgence by the individual in 
the pursuit of self-interest, will ulti- 
mately result in a whole community 
advancing by reason of the advance- 
ment of all the individuals making up 
that community. The ultimate out- 
come of that philosophy is individual 
isolation or anarchy, since each one 
thinks first of himself, and tends to 
pursue his own selfish ends, regardless 
of the outcomes in terms of society 
as a whole, or even in terms of the 
small social group to which he be- 
longs. 

The Socially-Centered School Leads 
to Social Solidarity. It would be the 
socially-centered school, on the other 
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hand, to train people for social living, 
to develop in them a sense of the value 
of social solidarity; to help them to 
see that the welfare of the whole so- 
cial group is more important than the 
welfare of any part or segment of that 
group. Students would be trained in 
relation to their health and mental 
hygiene needs, their esthetic and rec- 
reational needs, and their economic- 
vocational needs, etc., but these 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
would be taught with a view to their 
effect upon the student’s behavior as 
a member of various social groups, 
such as the classroom group, the fam- 
ily group, the precinct, the municipal- 
ity, the state, and the nation. He 
would be taught not only his own 
rights as an individual, but his duties 
and obligations as a contributing 
member of a vital social group. 

The socially-centered school takes, 
first, account of the entire environ- 
ment of the student, and seeks not 
only to help him to make his adjust- 
ments to that environment, but en- 
courages him also to believe that he 
ean and should make a contribution 
toward the progressive improvement 
of both his social and his physical sur- 
roundings. In such a school, subjects 
are not studied for their own sakes, 
nor is the student encouraged to be- 
lieve that he is the center around 
which all things in the school and out 
of the school must revolve. He 
quickly learns that he is a functional 
unit of a total social situation, and 
that he has an active part to play in 
that situation. He is thus able to 
connect his school experiences directly 
with worth-while life experiences. 
Things to be learned are no longer 
isolated fragments, without meaning, 
which one has to be driven to study, 
or to master by extrinsic rewards such 
as marks, or honors, or by the nega- 
tive threat of failure. They become 


interesting features of an understand- 
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able plan which leads to a desirable 
goal. The student thus becomes an 
active partner in a going concern. 

Although it is not possible to name 
a single secondary school which has 
succeeded completely in achieving the 
socially-centered school ideal, there 
are a great many secondary schools 
which are now experimenting with the 
general plan. It will be our purpose 
to suggest a few of the internal ad- 
ministrative adjustments that will be 
necessary, before either the subject- 
centered or the child-centered type of 
school can be transformed into the 
socially-centered school. 
Administrative Adjustments That 

Must Be Made 

In the socially-centered school, the 
learning activities will be organized 
around socially desirable objectives, 
such as health, and mental hygiene, co- 
éperative living, vocational interests, 
avocational and recreational interests, 
and social-civic idealogy. The out- 
comes will be measured, not in terms 
of marks and credits, but in terms of 
progress toward well defined personal 
and social goals. If one has made 
progress toward the goals which he 
himself has had a hand in formulat- 
ing, even though that progress may 
have been slight, the record will be a 
positive record. If he has not made 
progress, but has actually slipped 
back, still the record will not be of 
failure, but will be thought of as valu- 
able exploratory experience which has 
helped one to discover his own abili- 
ties and limitations, and hence is to be 
used in helping one to discover his 
own abilities and limitations, and 
hence is to be used in helping one to 
new and more attainable goals. The 
development of the individual, and 
the improvement of society, will be 
the standards by which curriculum 
materials, or instructional methods, 
will be judged and either adopted or 
rejected. 
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The organization of instruction 
around such personal and social goals 
will mean that the coventional air- 
tight compartment subject divisions 
will tend to disappear, and, in their 
place, broader fields of instructional 
material will be evolved. The current 
series of experiments with fusion of 
existing subjects, such as English and 
social studies, or science and mathe- 
matics, are movements in the direc- 
tion just indicated. In some of the 
attempts made thus far, the ‘‘con- 
fusion’’ is more apparent than the 
‘‘fusion’’, but it should be remem- 
bered that it takes a long time to 
break down the barriers that have 
been built over a series of years be- 
tween subjects. This is true, even of 
subjects in the same field, such as lit- 
erature and composition in English, 
or between plane and solid geometry 
in mathematics. However, progress 
is bound to be made where so many 
active minds are working on a prob- 
lem, and we may hope, within a rea- 
sonable time, to achieve genuine fu- 
sion, both horizontal and vertical, in 
certain of the instructional fields. 

Considerable difficulty is being en- 
countered in the effort to eliminate 
marks as a measure of achievement in 
school work. For one thing, parents 
are accustomed to marks, and seem 
to feel cheated when their children do 
not bring home a flock of A’s on their 
monthly or quarterly report cards. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the 
attempt to abolish marks is that it is 
frequently undertaken as an isolated 
gesture of reform, unaccompanied by 
more fundamental changes in the sec- 
ondary school program. If separate 
subjects in a conventional program 
are to be retained, there is not much 
reason for abolishing marks. The re- 
tention of such subjects implies mas- 
tery of content, and for the determi- 
nation of such mastery, examinations, 
either subjective or objective, must be 
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given. If the examinations are sub- 
jective, a letter grade is as good a 
method of recording one’s estimate of 
the result as any. If the examina- 
tion is objective, a percentile ranking 
may be employed, which, in turn, may 
easily be translated into a letter 
grade. 

If, however, the emphasis is to be 
shifted from subjects to personal and 
social goals to be attained, the meas- 
urement of outcomes can be expressed, 
as suggested above, in terms of prog- 
ress, or lack of progress, toward those 
goals. The goals, however, will need 
to be clearly defined, and a method of 
measuring progress toward these de- 
fined goals will need to be developed. 
The task will be more difficult than 
the giving of examinatios on fixed as- 
signments of content material, but it 
is a task that the progressive admin- 
istrator must face, if the socially-cen- 
tered school idea is to make progress. 
The difficulty of elimination of marks 
is well illustrated by the story of the 
professor of education who preached a 
doctrine of ‘‘No Marks!’’ but took his 
Johnny to the woodshed when he 
brought home a mark of ‘‘D”’ in 
arithmetic. As he applied the slipper, 
he said: ‘‘I’ll teach you, young man, 
that the Smiths just do not make ‘D’s’ 
in their school work!”’ 

Another feature of the socially-cen- 
tered school will be the disappearance 
of the line that now separates curricu- 
lar and extra-curricular activities. 
Historically, such activities grew up 
in response to two demands. First, 
the demand of students for an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves in enter- 
prises over which they had control. 
This was an effort to escape from the 
unreality of book-learning, as well as 
an effort to discover a new means of 
relaxation. Second, the teachers in- 
augurated curtain supplementary club 
activities such as German Clubs, Latin 
Clubs, Astronomy Clubs, and so on, 
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as a means of encouraging further 
learning of an informal nature stimu- 
lated by the play interests of students. 


If instructional material is organ- 
ized in terms of individually and so- 
cially desirable goals, all such activi- 
ties as have heretofore been desig- 
nated ‘‘extra-curricular’’ will become 
curricular, and may be appropriately 
incorporated into the regular curricu- 
lum, provided they have real educa- 
tional value. Here, again, it will re- 
quire careful administrative guidance 
to make sure that a particular school 
is fully prepared for the proposed 
change. Also the same limitation 
holds as was pointed out in connection 
with marks. Unless the shift is made 
from the subject-centered to the so- 
cially-centered type of curriculum, 
the extra-curricular activities had 
better be left ‘‘as is.’’ A great teacher 
a long time ago cautioned his disciples 
against patching old wine skins with 
new patches. 


Closely related to the fusion of cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activities 
is the tendency, in socially-centered 
schools, for the activity-type curricu- 
lum to come into its own. The ele- 
mentary schools have made marked 
progress in developing the activity 
type curriculum, in which ‘‘learning 
by doing’’ is not only preached, but 
practiced. Secondary schools have 
been very slow to capitalize the expe- 
rience of the best elementary schools. 
In a study of the activity type ele- 
mentary schools in Pasadena in 1931’, 
it was found that the children who 
had passed through that type of 
school into the junior high schools had 
not suffered in their mastery of the 
fundamental or tool subjects—also 
that, intelligence and social status be- 
ing equal, those who had progressed 
through the activity type school had 
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Pasadena. Board of Education, Pasadena, Calif., 
1933. pp. 33-37. 
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gained in qualities of leadership, in 
originality, and in the capacity for 
creative activity in dramatics, art, 
and English expression over those who 
came to the junior high schools from 
the conventional program. 

Where the purpose is to help the 
student to make progress toward indi- 
vidually and socially desirable goals, 
the activity type program is more ap- 
propriate than the specific subject 
type program, because it encourages 
the student to participate in activities 
which are designed to give first-hand 
experience in social situations which 
duplicate the conditions that one will 
encounter in real life. Also, the ac- 
tivity type program provides experi- 
ences which are satisfying in them- 
selves, experiences which are, in fact, 
life actually engaged in under such 
instructional supervision that they 
yield genuine educational values. 

The introduction of this type of 
curriculum into the high school, 
either junior or senior, is a difficult 
administrative task. It should not be 
undertaken without long and careful 
preparation. It is best to introduce 
it in one or two instructional fields at 
first, giving it a thorough try-out be- 
fore extending it to other fields. For 
in spite of the rather widespread ac- 
ceptance on the part of administrators 
and teachers of the educational phi- 
losophy of the socially-centered 
school, the practice of this philosophy 
in actual classroom situations is dis- 
couragingly meagre. In spite of the 
experiments in certain progressive 
secondary schools, which have been 
doing excellent pioneering service, we 
find that the mine run of high schools 
in this country still continue to offer 
the good old subjects, and teach them 
in the same old way as they were of- 
fered and taught when grandpa was 
a boy. There are several reasons for 
this. The philosophy of education of 
the great majority of high school prin- 
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cipals still remains in the ox-cart 
stage of development. The parents 
believe that what they studied in high 
school is good enough for their chil- 
dren. The college admissions com- 
mittees still demand so much English, 
so much mathematics, and so much 
foreign language, and insist that these 
requirements be delivered in standard 
packages neatly labelled and carefully 
evaluated with A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, E’s, 
and F’’s, or 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s. 
We pride ourselves on having a lib- 
eral admissions policy at Stanford, so 
far as prescribed patterns of subjects 
are concerned, but we still insist on a 
certain number of A’s and B’s in the 
high school record. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Committee on Admissions, 
a case came up where the candidate’s 
grade point average was 2.95, where it 
should have been 3.00. We decided 
that the probable error in teachers’ 
marks amounted to more than the dif- 
ference, and so admitted the student. 
So it will probably be a long time be- 
fore marks can be entirely eliminated. 
It is simply another administrative 
goal to be striven for, as rapidly as 
circumstances in given schools will 
permit. 

But even if the administrators were 
all agreed that an activity type pro- 
gram were best, and if parents would 
keep hands off while the necessary re- 
organization was being made, and 
even if the colleges would accept 
graduates from secondary schools so 
reorganized, the vital fact would re- 
main that very few teachers could be 
found to earry out such a program. 

The only way, therefore, to make 
the shift from the present status to 
what many of us believe to be a more 
desirable situation is to make an as- 
sault all along the line. High school 
executives must be brought over to a 
changed view—+.e., that the school was 
made for the child and not the child 
for the school, and that it is their job 














to see that learning experiences are 
arranged which promote development 
both toward socially and individually 
desirable goals. Adults must be 
brought to understand that develop- 
ment takes place more rapidly in situ- 
ations where the child understands 
what the goals are, toward which he is 
asked to strive, and most of all when 
those goals have definite meaning to 
him and appeal to him as desirable. 
Such an understanding would lead 
parents to demand that their children 
be permitted to engage in activities 
specifically designed to promote such 
learning experiences. Colleges must 
be persuaded to remove the hand of 
repression, and encourage new adven- 
tures of experimentation by second- 
ary schools. This would require the 
discovery of new methods of selecting 
students for admission to college, as 
well as new standards for accrediting 
secondary schools. Thorndike tells us 
that, by our present methods, we un- 
doubtedly reject at least one-third as 
many of those who could make as good 
a college record as those who are actu- 
ally admitted. This means that our 
present methods of selection are not 
only antiquated, but stand in the way 
of a dynamic revision of secondary 
school programs of study. The need 
for revision of accrediting and admis- 
sion procedures is already recognized. 
A committee of twenty-one, represent- 
ing all of the regional associations of 
colleges and secondary schools, is now 
working on the problem. A subven- 
tion has been obtained from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and an exec- 
utive secretary has been chosen. A 
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specific case will illustrate present 
rigidity in accrediting. A secondary 
school in Ohio met every condition 
except that one member of its faculty 
had had less than fifteen hours of 
work in Education. Accreditation 
was denied by the North Central As- 
sociation until that teacher’s Edu- 
cation hours were brought up to 
standard. 

Likewise, there must be an exten- 
sive as well as an intensive campaign 
of teacher training to insure a supply 
of teachers who not only believe in 
the new type secondary school, but 
who know how to adapt their teaching 
procedures to the changed conditions 
which confront our schools at the 
present time. 

The Principal Must Lead the At- 
tack. A change in any one of these 
agencies alone,—the administrator, 
the patrons, the colleges, or the teach- 
ers, would not make much of an im- 
pression. There is need for a general 
campaign in which the administrator 
shall take the lead. But in order to 
take the lead, the administrator will 
need to redefine his purposes in sec- 
ondary education, and reshape his 
activties with a view to achieving 
these purposes. The really progres- 
sive secondary school implies a pro- 
gressive principal, a progressive fac- 
ulty, a progressive and codperative 
community, and progressive and co- 
éperative colleges and universities. I 
am inclined to believe that the key in- 
dividual of the series is the progres- 
sive high school principal with a clear- 
eut vision of the possibilities that in- 
here in a socially-centered high school. 














THE NEW SCHOOL WILL BE THE PRODUCT OF THE 
NEW CURRICULUM* 


Reported by 
MURIEL EDWARDS 
County Superintendent of Schools, Santa Barbara 


I OUTLINING the ‘‘ Principles in Cur- 
rent Curriculum Construction,”’’ 
Dr. Paul Robert Hanna, Associate 
Professor of Education, Stanford 
University, made the following points 
and contrasts: 


I. The typical ‘‘course of study’’ 
procedure in curriculum construction 
a few years ago was an outgrowth of 
social conditions of the American 
frontier. 


II. Current practice starts with 
new foundations — the social scene 
having the characteristics of mechani- 
zation, a dynamic philosophy and an 
organismic psychology. 

III. The method of current prac- 
tice is the education of teachers in 
terms of these new foundations, for 
no education experience can be bet- 
ter than the teacher’s ability to un- 
derstand the changes of society. 


IV. Steps in the organization of a 
curriculum program are: enrichment 
of the personality of the teacher in 
terms of contemporary phenomena, 
psychology and philosophy; continu- 
ous and serious study by teachers in 
major areas of human advance. Sum- 
marizing, the cycle consists of: 

1. Fundamental study by all teachers. 

2. A period of translating these new un- 
derstandings into new learning experi- 
ence with children, experimentation 
and innovation, 

3. Formulation of the scope and sequence 
into which these new experiences will 
naturally fit. 

4. Sharing these experiences with other 
teachers through a course of study. 


Such a cycle may take from three 





*Resumé of a panel discussion at the annual 
convention of County and City Superintendents, 
at Coronado Hotel, October 8, 1935. 


to five years, and is repeated over 
and over. 

In discussing ‘‘Techniques in Cur- 
rent Curriculum Construction at 
Early Levels,’’ Miss Helen Heffer- 
nan, Chief of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education and Rural 
Schools, State Department of Educa- 
tion, discussed (1) recognition of the 
purpose of curriculum construction as 
suggested improvement of instruction, 
(2) plans for organized professional 
and lay codperation, (3) the need for 
stimulating leadership, and (4) the 
need of a comprehensive and con- 
tinuous program. 

She pointed out that elaborate 
courses of study have not resulted in 
change in the quality or content of 
instruction, because they have repre- 
sented the product of a curriculum 
staff working too remote from the 
actual classroom situation, and teach- 
ers have experienced none of the 
stimulating growth that comes from 
doing curriculum work. 

It is the superintendent’s function 
to organize administrators, supervis- 
ors, teachers, curriculum specialists, 
and school patrons for effective co- 
dperative activities. 

A curriculum which will function 
in terms of an improved educational 
program can develop only as every 
teacher senses her responsibility for 
translating, into classroom procedures, 
the understanding of needs and in- 
terests of children, the dynamic phi- 
losophy of education and changing 
social needs. 

The purpose of lay participation is 
to secure constructive suggestions for 
improving the work of the schools 
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that the schools may serve the prac- 
tical needs of the community and be 
given the intelligent support that is 
based upon understanding of its pur- 
poses and program. Such organiza- 
tion should result in a curriculum 
which will articulate in the various 
units of the school system, because 
segmentation has been disregarded by 
providing membership from all levels. 
The ideal setup will provide for con- 
tinuous comprehensive curriculum 
activities on all levels at the same time. 


A chart was shown indicating the 
progressive development of curricu- 
lum activities as follows: 

Period 1. A period of orientation to un- 
derstand (1) the nature and needs of child- 
hood, (2) a dynamic as opposed to a static 
philosophy, (3) the need of reorganizing 
subject-matter and method in terms of 
recent social, economic and industrial trends. 


Period II. An experimental period in 
which teachers attempt to apply these under- 
standings to classroom instruction under the 
guidance of the superintendent and his 
supervisory staff. No writing of courses of 
study have been attempted during these two 
periods. 

Period III. Organization of committees, 
development of curricula materials and their 
experimental use in the schools. 


Period IV. Evaluation of curricular 
materials tested in Period III, codrdination 
and unification, and preparation of materials 
in suitable form for use. 


Period V. General installation of courses 
of study materials; plans set up for continu- 
ous re-evaluation in terms of definite 
eriteria. 


In discussing ‘‘Techniques in Cur- 
rent Curriculum Construction on 
Later Levels,’’ Dr. Aubrey A Doug- 
lass, Chief of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department 
of Education, pointed out that a pro- 
gram of secondary school curriculum 
has evolved as a result of the codpera- 
tive planning of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education, the 
local and regional committees, the 
principals’ organizations, the Com- 
mittee on Codperating Schools and the 
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Committee on Secondary School Prob- 
lems of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

This program gives every possible 
encouragement to the contributions 
which have been made in the fields of 
guidance, instruction, or administra- 
tion. Immediate attack should be 
made upon the problem of developing 
a platform or philosophy of education, 
and upon the production, evaluation, 
and distribution of teaching materials. 


Dr. Douglass made it clear that 
problems of curriculum must precede 
statements of techniques. The plan 
of action must precede a technique. 
Time is being lost because teachers, 
and even supervisors and administra- 
tors, in one division of the school 
system are often in ignorance of what 
has been developed in another area. 
Advance in theory and in practice has 
been greater in the field of elementary 
education than in secondary educa- 
tion. It is suggested that we take 
such steps as may be advisable to 
bring to high school faculties exposi- 
tions of the best theory, demonstra- 
tions of the best practice, and 
accounts of ways and means to deter- 
mine the results of instruction found 
in progressive elementary schools. 

The first attack in secondary educa- 
tion techniques should be made upon 
basic problems of policy. The at- 
tempts to revise or improve the cur- 
riculum in the past may be char- 
acterized as follows: 


1. Curriculum makers were mor or less 
content to accept subject organization, 
but believed that content should be 
improved. Attempt to select subject- 
matter of intrinsic value; intrinsic 
value meant probability of adult use. 
Some pre-economic-depression workers 
were conscious of the faults of cold 
storage methods, of the fact that we 
live in a changing society, and of the 
problem involved. 

2. The activity analysis approach: Oc- 
easionally a technique was introduced 
which developed from the belief that 
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activities should not be assigned in- 
discriminately, but in accordance with 
the capacities, needs, interests and 
probable length of stay of groups of 
pupils. 

3. Development based upon the point of 
view that a general aim can be set 
up for education, which may be 
analyzed into specific aims. 


Subject to modifications made nec- 
essary by individual interests, and 
abilities, the specific aims determine 
the curriculum. 

This is the most commonly accepted 
approach to the problem. Certain 
groups of curriculum workers are 
turning to a study of scientific, in- 
dustrial, social or political advances 
in order to find guide lines for cur- 
riculum construction. These guide 
lines may be called ‘‘themes’’ or 
‘*basic concepts’’ or ‘‘major functions 
of social life.’’ Example: Protection 
and conservation of life, property, 
and natural resources. With such 
others as may be selected, this serves 
to delimit the core curriculum 
throughout the school. Home, school, 
and community agencies. are forces 
which influence the discharge of the 
function: protection of life and prop- 
erty. 

There is evidence that the trend in 
the organization of curriculum mate- 
rials is in the direction of integration 
of social studies, English, art, and 
perhaps music. The tenth grade offer- 
ing, which in unreorganized schools 
consisted of world, or of medieval and 
modern history, English, literature, 
and oral and written expression, as- 
sumes some such title as World Cul- 
ture. In the eleventh grade, the reor- 
ganized courses are treated as Ameri- 
can Life. 

The social studies, English-music- 
art combination, with health and phy- 
sical education, and sometimes science, 
represent the core curriculum. 

The issue of requiring the same 
work of pupils of different interests 
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and abilities is met by varying the 
attack for individual pupils or groups 
of pupils. 

The problems involved in such an 
approach are: 

1. Intelligent adaptation to needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of individual pupils 
or groups demands a knowledge of 
those needs on the part of the teacher. 

2. Adaptation involve more than knowing 
the pupil’s intelligence quotients. 

3. Study of health status, personal char- 
acteristics, home and environmental 
influences is needed in making adapta- 
tions. 

4, Curriculum must be based upon prob- 
lems in which boys and girls are inter- 
ested in and capable of attacking, not 
those of adult interest in remaking 
society. 

It is suggested that administrators 
survey their own practices to deter- 
mine whether the curriculum problem 
is being attacked because of adminis- 
trative edict, or upon a basis that rec- 
ognizes teachers as colleagues in a 
common enterprise. While this seru- 
tiny is being made, it might also be 
advisable to ask if a consistent policy 
towards the improvement of instruc- 
tion has been maintained, and if 
teachers are aware of this policy. 

Dr. George H. Merideth, Assistant 
City Superintendent of Schools, Pasa- 
dena, in his discussion of ‘‘Practice 
in Current Curriculum Construc- 
tion,’’ said that due to a shift in psy- 
chology and philosophy of education 
the curriculum trend has been defin- 
itely toward enriched concepts by the 
classroom teacher of the world as it 
now is, and enriched understanding 
of the child and his world hence. 

There should be a program of study 
by all, with the preparation and pro- 
visions of materials by many; a com- 
mon sharing of experience by many, 
with actual writing of materials by a 
few. 

Practice is toward continuous de- 
velopment and evaluation of mate- 
rials, making the curriculum, in con- 
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trast with the older idea of stationary 
situation. 

Two types of expert services are: 

1. A person in charge of the instructional 
program, or a curriculum director serv- 
ing a community socially. 

2. A consultant in curriculum matters, 
operating from a specialized point of 
view, 

Since the child is the point of de- 
parture, we have the curriculum in- 
visible, growing out of the daily situa- 
tion in the life of pupils and teachers. 

Materials are only suggestive of 
significant ideas and good practice. 
The tendency in California and other 
states is to work at the curriculum 
problem on a basis of larger areas. 
This makes for a more unified ap- 
proach to the problem. Curriculum 
approached as a looming problem 
offers the chance to make desirable 
differences for children. 

To insure better articulation and 
intelligent direction on state - wide 
bases we need a larger framework to 
give purpose and intelligent direction 
to education. 

Although elementary schools have 
made much progress, pupils leaving 
these schools with rich experiences 
ean hardly get into the formal sec- 
ondary schools. 

We must supply situations that will 
make a continuous experience for the 
child from the kindergarten through 
college. 


Notes From Critical Discussion 


E. V. Van DELLEN : 
Education that takes place in the 
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child is from experience which results 
in the child. 


The significance of the new curricu- 
lum is in the improvement of the 
personality of the teacher. Teachers 
must be taught in fundamental con- 
cepts. 


L. E. CHENOWETH: 


Need for curriculum revision arises 
from sweeping social, economic, and 
civic changes, changes in the types of 
children, existence in the curriculum 
of antiquated objectives, materials 
and procedures and the uneven char- 
acter of the curriculum program, 
some school districts enjoying to a 
very limited extent advantages en- 
joyed by others. 


Curriculum revision has been spas- 
modic rather than planned. It should 
be an orderly, continuous process. 


Difficulties are: members of cur- 
riculum committees lack the necessary 
time and energy ; superintendents and 
principals are kept too busy to do 
much more than attend to routine 
duties ; institutions of professional re- 
search and training have hesitated 
to take the lead. 


Dr. Lewis M. Smite: 


The work of building a curriculum 
is a continuous thing. Subject-matter 
changes rapidly in a changing society, 
and it is difficult to choose matter 
that will be adaptable. 


Teachers should have a philosophy 
of education. 














ENGLISH CURRICULUM COMMISSION 
COMPLETES WORK 


HOLLAND D. ROBERTS 
Stanford University, 
Chairman of the Public Relations Committee, 
National Council of Teachers of English 


chap has the chief emphasis 
in An Experience Curriculum in 
English,’ the recently published report 
of the Curriculum Commission ap- 
pointed five years ago by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Experience is described, after John 
Dewey, as meeting a situation, doing 
something about it, and taking the 
consequences. ‘‘The ideal curricu- 
lum,’’ the report states, ‘‘consists of 
well-selected experiences. The build- 
ing idea for both curriculum builder 
and user is the conception of the cur- 
riculum as a body of guided experi- 
ences, paralleling present and future 
out-of-school experiences.’’ 

With such a basic philosophy of 
learning for living, social situations 
determine the organization of the cur- 
riculum. Each of the big sections of 
pupil activity — literature, reading, 
speech, writing, and creative writing 
—is divided into ‘‘strands’’ of similar 
activities. For example, Speech at 
the secondary level is divided into 
Conversing, Telephoning, Interviews 
and Conferences, Discussion, Ques- 
tions and Answers, Organizations, and 
Special Occasion Speeches. Literature 
at the elementary level is divided into 
Enjoying Action and Suspense, En- 
joying Humor of Various Kinds, En- 
joying the World of the Senses, Ex- 
ploring the Social World, Enjoying 
Fantasy and Whimsy, and Sifting the 
Radio Programs. 

Since ‘‘the exchange of ideas and 
information is the very life blood of 
society,’’ the commission reports that 
‘the art of communication must oc- 
cupy a prominent place in any mod- 


ern curriculum.’’ And because the 
occasions for speaking are more fre- 
quent, more varied in type, and in 
many ways more difficult to meet than 
occasions for writing, it is recom- 
mended that pupils be given more 
school experience in spoken than in 
written communication. 

The teaching of literature is based 
on the conception of giving the pupil 
experiences that have intrinsic value 
for him now. But since not all pupils 
in the same grades are ready for the 
same experiences, the literature course 
must be highly flexible, so that the 
teacher may choose material to suit 
the personalities and the social situa- 
tion in each class. Pupils are fre- 
quently to be given the experience of 
choosing for themselves what they will 
read as regular class work, and al- 
lowed freedom almost always in out- 
side reading. ‘‘For the graduate 
never to have read a sentimental, im- 
probable, or badly written book,’’ the 
report announces, ‘‘is a misfortune. 
We should let the boys and girls make 
choices between good and poor books 
while we are still at hand to help 
them establish standards.’’ A warn- 
ing is sounded against trying to de- 
velop the reading habit through com- 
pulsion. ‘‘There is abundant evi- 
dence that pupils will read more, now 
and hereafter, under stimulation and 
guidance then under specific re- 
quirements.’’ 

An important feature in the Ex- 
perience Curriculum is the relegation 
of corrective work in language and 
reading to a separate division where 
it will be experienced only by those 
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who, in tests or daily performance, 
clearly show need of it. 

Members of the Commission ap- 
proved in the main the present strong 
tendency to experiment with inte- 
grated activity units, but they did not 
feel that the time was ripe to offer a 
course of study which should include 
all the other subjects taught. The 
units given in composition are so ar- 
ranged that they will fit very well into 
such activity units as individual 
schools or teachers may initiate. 

An innovation proposed in the re- 
port, which is likely to provoke wide- 
spread interest among teachers, is the 
omission of formal grammar, both as 
a separate part of required English 
study and as an aid in corrective 
work. 

‘Since no scientific experiment has 
ever shown any considerable value of 
grammar in the establishment of hab- 
its of correct speech or writing,’’ W. 
Wilbur Hatfield of Chicago Normal 
College, chairman of the Commission, 
states, ‘‘grammar is introduced solely 
as an aid in the construction of more 
effective sentences. After ordering 
such organization, many members of 
the Steering Committee were at first 
shocked by the result, but upon more 
thorough study, they almost unani- 
mously approved it.’’ 

An Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish is the work of a commission of 
100 successful teachers of English 
from all sections of the United States, 
and, as such, represents the best cur- 
rent thought about the content, and, 
to some extent, the method, of instruc- 
tion in literature, reading, and ex- 
pression, both oral and written. Rep- 
resentatives of the following organi- 
zations served on the Commission : 

National Education Association, 
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American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, 

National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, 

National Association of Journalism Ad- 
visers, 

North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 

Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
onary Schools. 


The appearance of the book is 
timely, for the courses of study in 
English as in other studies are now 
being reorganized in many schools and 
school systems, and a guide has long 
been needed. School administrators, 
members of curriculum committees, 
and teachers interested in bringing 
English teaching in line with present- 
day educational philosophy can now 
benefit from the co-ordinated efforts 
of leading thinkers in the profession. 

The book is of especial significance 
in that it represents the first attempt 
ever made to devise a pattern curricu- 
lum in English from kindergarten 
through graduate school. The Com- 
mission, recognizing the impossibility 
of creating a single curriculum suited 
to pupils in many different environ- 
ments, has limited its work to a pre- 
sentation of essential principles in an 
integrated course of study throughout 
the school period, and to an applica- 
tion of these principles. 

The recommendations of the Col- 
lege Committee of the Commission for 
the teaching of English from the 
freshman class through graduate 
school were published last year with 
the title, The Teaching of College 
English,’ under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Oscar James Campbell of the 
University of Michigan. The two 
books cover curriculum problems in 
the entire English field. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN INFORMAL EDUCATION 


ROSE E. STETLER 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Los Angeles 


N EXPERIMENT concerned with the 

education of the superior student 

has been in progress for the past year 

at the Benjamin Franklin High 
School in Los Angeles. 


The group selected for experimen- 
tation is composed of about one hun- 
dred students representing the upper 
third of the beginning tenth-year 
class. The students were selected 
upon the basis of their intelligence 
quotient rating and of teacher recom- 
mendations. Grade earnings, as such, 
were frequently disregarded, for sev- 
eral members of the group have a high 
intelligence quotient, but have been 
receiving low grades in subjects. The 
majority of the group, however, show 
both a high I. Q. and high school 
marks. A very few students having 
rather a low I. Q. were included, be- 
cause their previous teachers believed 
they had shown particular promise. 
The following charts show the distri- 
bution : 

Distribution of Intelligence Quotients of 
96 students enrolled in the Informal Group 


compared with Intelligence Quotients of 96 
regular B-10 students. 


I. Q. Range eee ad =e 
Above 140 ........ 4 4 0 0 
120-1389 ............ 35 37 4 4 
BED chentecsens 37 39 15 16 


90-109 ............ 20 20 67 70 
BP OD cence 0 0 10 10 
, | en 96 100 96 100 


Distribution of chronological ages of 96 
students enrolled in the Informal Group 
compared with chronological ages of 96 
Regular B-10 students. 


CA. -_ 2 ee 
17:6—17:11 ... 0 0 2 2 
17:0—17:5 ..... 1 1 1 1 
16:6—16:11 ... 0 0 4 4 
16:0—16:5 ...... 4 4 25 26 
15:6—15:11 ... 8 8 26 27 


15:0—15:5 ...... 26 27 25 26 
14:6—14:1ll ... 38 40 10 1l 
14:0—14:5 ...... 16 17 3 3 
13:6—13:11 ... 3 3 0 0 
I coositesstons 96 100 96 100 


The entire group of one hundred 
was divided in two parts, and each 
section of about fifty was directed by 
two teachers, one each from the Eng- 
lish and social science departments. 
Each group, then, proceeded more or 
less independently, conferring only 
when it was found necessary to decide 
upon some uniformity of important 
principle or practice. In its incep- 
tion the experiment was called the 
‘‘Informal Group,’’ because of its 
wide departure from the regular rou- 
tine of the school. 

It was planned that these two in- 
structors should provide all the in- 
struction in history and English for 
these pupils in their three-year course. 
Special classes in other subjects were 
provided for these students who, as 
far as possible, have not entered the 
regular classes at all. It was hoped 
that in this way they might meet a 
kind of instruction different from the 
routine type, adjusted to meet the spe- 
cial abilities and needs of a superior 
group. It is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to describe the progress of one of 
these groups. 

The work of this section is carried 
on in two rooms. One large room is 
furnished with tables and chairs, a 
locked cupboard for books, and a few 
maps and other necessities. Very lit- 
tle equipment has been furnished for 
their special needs, due to lack of 
funds. More special equipment would 
have greatly facilitated the work. The 
group meets here as a whole for lec- 
tures, general discussions, and pro- 
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grams, with both teachers present, 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, 
taking charge. Often their work is so 
completely fused that it is hard to tell 
which one is conducting the class. A 
nearby room, somewhat smaller, but 
adequate, is used when it seems feasi- 
ble to divide the group for any pur- 
pose. This is rather frequently done 
for study. 

Basic texts and parallel texts in 
quantities of ten, whenever available, 
are kept in the room, together with 
large and small dictionaries, atlases, 
and similar reference books. The 
rooms are not ideally situated, being 
remote from the school library, so that 
often large numbers of volumes are 
brought from the library at one time 
for temporary housing in the main 
classroom. 


The two instructors also act as 
home-room teachers and curriculum 
advisers to the entire group. This ar- 
rangement makes possible the com- 
bination of all the best features of 
home-room contacts, with the regular 
class work, and greatly facilitates the 
dispatch of home-room duties. 


The regular work is conducted 
largely as individual study, super- 
vised and directed by the teachers, 
who are in constant circulation among 
the students, advising and suggesting. 
General talks are given whenever a 
new topic is to be introduced or a spe- 
cial point made clear. Panel discus- 
sions with prepared reports from a 
limited number of students, with other 
students making contributions, are 
found to be excellent procedures; but 
always the basis of the plan is that 
each student shall be prepared in the 
entire subject, not merely one phase 
of it. 


Frequent calls are made upon other 
instructors in the school, and upon 
outside authorities, for enlightenment 
upon various points. 
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An important informal feature of 
the work is that these teachers spend 
all the afternoon with the group. 
They are not bound by period divi- 
sions and bells. Often they work 
straight through the passing-time of 
five minutes when they are busy on 
some project which they do not care 
to stop. The time is not divided into 
one period of English, one of history, 
and one of study. This division was 
used at first, but without effort or in- 
tention the other, freer arrangement 
has become the practice. This ar- 
rangement also makes it possible for 
the whole group, or parts of the 
group, to absent themselves from 
school for the entire afternoon for 
some of the trips and excursions de- 
scribed later. 

Another informal feature, which is 
perhaps not apparent in this report, 
is the complete fusion of the English, 
history, social welfare, recreational, 
artistic, musical, and personal inter- 
ests and activities of these pupils. 
Such a condition is impossible under 
the one-period-one-teacher system. It 
would appear as though the method 
approaches the ideal of ‘‘educating 
the whole child.”’ 

Certain aims toward which the 
course is directed may be summarized 
as follows: 


Summary of Aims 


The instruction aims to pass beyond 
concern for mere facts and names as 
such, and strives to determine the 
bearing of each period of human cul- 
ture upon our own. To attain this 
self-understanding the student should 
build up for himself a picture of the 
time-sequence of cultures, of their 
geographical setting, and of their his- 
torical developments. This means 
that into a framework must be set the 
vivid outlines of the achievements of 
each age in the organization of so- 
ciety, in literature and art and music, 
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in science and philosophy, in morals 
and religion. Thus the whole history 
of human culture is the material from 
which understanding of civilization 
and of the human life must come. 
When the student understands what 
of good has lived, how worth-while in- 
fluences make for subsequent conduct 
and right living, and what forces have 
been constructive and what destruc- 
tive, then, and only then, may he make 
an adequate plan of life for himself. 

To attain this understanding, it is 
planned to build knowledge gradually 
from a reasonable place of beginning, 
the Greeks. Much use is made of the 
methods of recapitulation, constant 
comparisons of periods, of characters, 
of causes, and results. These meth- 
ods, it is believed, can secure best re- 
sults only if students continue for 
three years with their same teachers 
instead of transferring to other in- 
structors who would not be fully 
aware of what the students have pre- 
viously studied. 


Outline of Plan of Procedure 

The following outline indicates in 

general what, up to the present, the 

plan of procedure has been: 

I. At the beginning of the first semester 
the student is introduced to certain 
concepts which are often reiterated as 
unwelcome, highly disturbing, even 
revolutionary, changes in their habitual 
attitudes: 

1. The idea of working for the sake 
of self-improvement rather than for 
grades. 

2. The idea of individual rather than 
class work. 

8. The idea of the long assignment 
rather than daily check-ups. 

4. The development of a sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the stu- 
dent for his own progress, and de- 
manding of him self-control and 
self-direction in his work. 

Il. Specific skills begun at once and in- 
tended to be maintained continuously 
throughohut the three years: 

1. How to prepare correct and ade- 
quate bibliographies. 

2. How to take notes. (This work be- 
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gan with lectures by both of the 
teachers of the group, and by the 
vice-principal, followed by practice 
in note taking, discussions of types 
of notes taken, the collection of 
notes by the teacher, redistrioution 
later, and the writing up of ‘‘cold’’ 
notes and similar devices.) 

3. Outlining; instruction and drill. 

4. Use of libraries; visit to school 
library as a class, for rules and 
general directions; special talks to 
class by librarian on use of vari- 
ous dictionaries; lessons and drill 
on each specific phase of library 
use by history instructor. Consid- 
erable emphasis is laid on this part 
of the work. 

5. Spelling drill and contests. 

6. Special grammar and composition 
drill for those deficient in use of 
these tools. 

Each section of this work was begun as 

an entity in itself, and then incorpo- 

rated and observed in every task or 
topic assigned. 

III. A survey of the development of world 
culture, beginning with the Greeks. 

A. Greek civilization. 

1. Pre-test on Greek culture. This 
gave an indication of how the 
work should be planned. It also 
served to convince some students 
that although they had already 
**had’’ Greek history, they knew 
very little about it. At the end 
of this unit the pre-test and 
original papers were produced, 
and the students were amazed at 
their previous ignorance, and 
their progress. 


a. Study of historical and geo- 
graphical background of Greek 
culture. Aims: To see the 
rise and fall of Greece as a 
unit; to see relationship of 
cause and event; to develop a 
chronological sense. Ultimate 
test: To trace the rise and 
and fall of Greece in one 
brief paragraph. (Students 
expressed appreciation of hav- 
ing, for the first time, a sense 
of the continuity and relation- 
ship of events in history not 
obtained from their previous 
‘*spotty’’ study of detached 
incidents and historical char- 
acters.) 

b. Geography: Map work. 
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3. Art and architecture. 


a. Introductory lecture (with 
slides) by art teacher. 

b. Visit to museum to study 
Greek vases and sculpture. 

ce. Lecture (slides) by visiting 
professor from Pomona Col- 
lege. 

d. Stereographs and pictures in 
class. 

e. Application of Greek forms 
and designs by those students 
enrolled in ‘‘Crafts’’ class. 

f. Visits by all students in 
groups to plastic arts depart- 
ment of school to observe ac- 
tual processes; opportunities 
for some of students to try 
these themselves in their free 
periods. 

g. Observation and informal dis- 
eussion of Greek artistic and 
architectural principles used 
in buildings in and about Los 
Angeles. 

h. Lecture by supervisor from 
classical center, illustrated by 
actual or reproduced objects 
of antiquity. 


. Music. 


a. Talks by head of music de- 
partment, with phonograph 
record of Greek music. 

b. Reports by students specializ- 
ing in music. 


. Literature. 


a. General lectures on Greek lit- 
erature by English instructor. 

b. Class read Antigone together 
for interpretation, and stud- 

ied it individually. 

ce. Class read John Drinkwater’s 
X-Nothing. 

d. Early forms of literature. 

(1) Epie—Reading of Odys- 
sey. 

(2) Odes—Reading of selec- 
tions from Pindar. 

(3) Lyries—Reading of se- 
lections from Greek an- 
thology. 

e. Mythology; studied as devel- 
opment of religious ideas and 
philosophy rather than for the 
stories. This led to a study 
of the most representative 
philosophers. 


. Archaeology. 


a. Introduced by reports on work 
of Schliemann. 


b. Lectures by science teacher on 
archaeology. 
ce. Visits to museum. 


. Miscellaneous. 


a. Very carefully worked out re- 
ports by students on some 
special topic of their own se- 
lection on some phase of per- 
sonality in Greek civilization, 
including outlines, bibliogra- 
phies, and illustrations. 

b. Vocabulary building through 
study of Greek prefixes and 
suffixes and study of word de- 
rivations, 

ce. Summarizing of contributions 
of Greeks to modern civiliza- 
tion; critical summaries of 
Greek character. 

d. Tests of various kinds; lists 
of questions for discussion; 
final objective test. Grades 
have been avoided, but some 
kind of evaluation has been 
necessary; as, for example, 
‘*upper third,’’ ‘‘middle 
third,’’ ‘‘lower third,’’ of 
group. 


B. Study of the Hebrews. 
1. Review of historical background. 


(Because of a general tendency 
to slight this period of culture 
in the schools, due perhaps to the 
feeling that Sunday-schools take 
care of it, and due also to the 
fear of teachers of venturing 
upon controversial grounds, the 
students were found to be more 
completely vague and confused 
regarding Hebrew culture than 
any other. They displayed much 
interest in fixing vaguely famili- 
ar place and person names into 
adequate setting of time and 
place.) 


. Map work. The general ignor- 


ance displayed in this and the 
preceding map work led to a 
more intensive geographical 
study a little later. 


. The Bible as literature. 


a. Study of stories from the Old 
Testament. 

b. Leeture by an English teacher 
on the development of the 
Bible. 

e. Lecture by a Rabbi (Dr. Lis- 
sauer) on early and present 
Hebrew ways and customs. 

d. A study of the use of Bible 
themes in modern literature. 
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e. A survey of eminent Hebrew 
contributors in all fields of 
knowledge. (We began here 
the attack on race prejudice, 
which inevitably came up.) 


C. Study of verse forms. (This arose 


naturally from the study of the 

Bible as literature.) 

1, Study of similes, metaphors, and 
other figures of speech. 

2. Study of rhythm through read- 
ing aloud in unison such modern 
poems as Lindsay’s Congo. 

3. Formation of a creative writing 


group. 


. Study of geography. 


This study developed because of 
deficiencies in map work. It was 
very common for the brightest stu- 
dents to be unable to distinguish 
North, South, East, and West on a 
map. Many thought all rivers 
flowed toward the bottom of the 
map. Differences between straits 
and isthmuses, and the meaning of 
other common geographic terms, 
were unknown to the majority of 
the class. 


. Study of chronological measure- 


ment. A deficient knowledge of the 
nature and functioning of chrono- 
logical measurements in history, of 
the different time measurement in 
other civilizations and in earlier 
periods, led to this study. 

1. The construction of a ‘‘date 
line’’ with insistence on frequent 
references to it, and an emphasis 
on time placement of each person 
and event studied. 

2. Study and discussion of proposed 
new calendars for present era. 


. Current topics discussion. 


This discussion has been maintained 
weekly. In casting about for ef- 
fective ways of handling this work, 
the radio news broadcast plan is 
being tried. The history instructor 
furnished a small, cheap radio set 
which the electric shop made over 
into an amplifier. A microphone 
was procured, and the programs are 
improving with each attempt. One 
student is radio director, and ad- 
vises a new group of students each 
week in planning and delivering its 
program. This office seems to have 
literally made over this boy who 
previously resisted all efforts to 
arouse his interest. He must per- 
force keep up all his other work 


to maintain his position as director. 


. Dietion and voice training. 


This study arose from the revela- 
tion to the students of their atro- 
cious diction and unpleasing voices 
by their attempts with the micro- 
phone which exaggerates and em- 
phasizes their speech characteristics. 
A professor of Speech Education, 
Dr. C. F. Lindsley, of Occidental 
College, a nationally noted radio 
speaker, visits the group occasion- 
ally with constructive criticisms and 
drills for the students. Also, each 
small group, as it prepares a pro- 
gram, is drilling conscientiously on 
better diction and voice placement. 
The writer has never before seen 
students work so hard and carefully 
as they do under this experiment. 
It is hoped that a little later re- 
cording equipment may be borrowed 
in order that each student may hear 
for himself his own speech charac- 
teristics. 


H. Study of Roman civilization and 


I. 


culture. Detailed steps will not be 

given here, for this work followed, 

in general, the plan laid down for 
the study of Greek civilization and 
culture. 

Social and educational activities. 

1, Talks on the nearby Huntington 
Library, and visits by small 
groups of students to that Li- 
brary. 

2. Visits to museum to see art ex- 
hibit from the Louvre loaned by 
the French Government. This 
was preceded by a lecture by one 
teacher who is an authority on 
the subject. She told the stu- 
dents how to study pictures, and 
greatly increased the value of 
their visit. 

3. To keep the group in touch with 
current cultural happenings, 
practically the entire class at- 
tended : 

a. A matinee performance of 
The Mikado. 

b. A matinee performance of 
David Copperfield. 

ce. A matinee performance of 
As You Like It. 

These excursions are always pre- 

ceded by lectures and discussions 

to prepare the students for in- 

telligent appreciation. 

4. Attendance by small groups, par- 
ticularly interested, at lectures 
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on special subjects given by out- 
side agencies. 

5. Arrangements for the use of the 
swimming pool of Occidental Col- 
lege once every week have been 
made. As the small fee of fifteen 
cents is too much for some stu- 
dents, an attempt is being made 
to obtain the money from stu- 
dent body funds. 

6. Ballroom dancing has been in- 
cluded in the regular gymnasium 
classes for the sake of some of 
the awkward adolescents who 
have no other wholesome oppor- 
tunity to learn this necessary 
art. 

7. A series of weekly formal lunch- 
eons for groups of twelve stu- 
dents at a time in the pleasant 
clubhouse on the school grounds 
has been arranged. These are 
preceded by explanations and 
talks on etiquette by the head 
of the home economies depart- 
ment. These luncheons also give 
an opportunity for instruction 
and practice in the extending 
and accepting of formal and in- 
formal invitations. Discussions 
are held, subsequent to each oc- 
easion, of the various social 
problems which may have arisen. 


J. Clubs, and other activities. 


1. A large and active debating club 
meets one period a week. The 
debating coach and the history 
instructor have given guidance. 

2. A creative writing club is flour- 
ishing under the sponsorship of 
the English teacher. 

3. An attempt to organize a class 
newspaper has not yet met with 
success. It is the policy of the 
teachers to require the group to 
work out its own problems, and 
this has proved too complex an 
undertaking for the first year. 


Though the students began to 


plan one on their own initiative, 

they have not yet been able to 

carry it through. 
4. Applied art—for those not able 
to take ‘‘Crafts.’’ 

a. The art teacher gave illustra- 
ted talks on the various art 
treasures of the school. 

b. Talks were given on choice of 
pictures, framing, and hang- 
ing of pictures for the home. 

ce. Each student who wished was 


allowed to make for himself 
in the art rooms a starch-pa- 
per notebook. One hitherto 
‘*unreached’’ boy seemed to 
find himself in this work. 
K. Science. 
Almost all of the students are 
studying biology. As this did not 
seem to meet entirey their more 
general needs for scientific infor- 
mation, a series of lectures on the 
history of science, from earliest 
times to the present, is being given 
by the head of the science depart- 
ment. 

Since the experiment is in its early 
stages, conclusions, other than tenta- 
tive ones, are inappropriate. l- 
though in some respects the plan 
seems ideal, nevertheless, the teachers, 
naturally, still meet with practically 
all the problems of the usual routine 
of teaching. Students begin an un- 
dertaking with a zest which they find 
difficulty in maintaining. Some con- 
tinue to protest against any or all 
aspects of serious work, and it is true 
that, in the early stages of the experi- 
ment, desirable results of discipline 
and drill are not always observable. 


The work is somewhat handicapped 
because the entire school is not on the 
same plan (though whether or not the 
plan could be adapted successfully to 
the student of lower ability is not cer- 
tain), for, in the end, childhood 
yearns for conformity. Other teach- 
ers and students, unconverted to the 
project, occasionally hamper it by un- 
helpful criticisms. 

The teacher load is measurably in- 
creased by this system, and unless this 
fact is constantly under consideration, 
the work cannot be adequately carried 
out, or ever have wide application in 
the regular school. 

Despite all objections, however, the 
teachers concerned at present have 
belief in the project, and see enough 
steady improvement to compensate 
for the doubts, fears, and additional 
labor involved in this kind of work. 














PUBLIC SPEAKING: A COURSE IN MENTAL HEALTH 
AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


KATHRYN HEINZ LIVINGSTON 
Berkeley High School 


Problems in human engineering will 
receive, during the coming years, the 
same genius and attention which the 
nineteenth century gave to the more ma- 
terial forms of engineering. 

—Tuomas A. EDISON. 


_ FINAL session of the regional 
conference of the California So- 
ciety of Secondary Education held at 
the University of California, Juiy, 
1935, was devoted to a discussion of 
mental health and personality devel- 
opment in the high school.* From the 
idealistic point of view, we know that 
each course in our secondary curricu- 
lum is supposed to function to this 
end. We are to teach the student, not 
the subject. In practice, however, the 
teacher usually has all he can do to 
cover his subject-matter, with the 
usual result that that which is sys- 
tematically incidental is entirely or, 
for the most part, omitted. Further- 
more, we cannot be sure that all high 
school teachers are sufficiently ap- 
pprecative of, or sympathetic with, 
the adolescent problem. The question 
then arises: Shall we have a special 
course in human development, and, if 
so, what shall we call it? 


This course in human development 
is already in the high school, but the 
fact that it is not recognized as such 
may indicate that it needs a new 
name. One thing it surely does need, 
however, assuming that we still retain 
the old title of Public Speaking, and, 





was prompted by 
the discussion which took place at this conference. 
The system set forth is the result of twenty years 
of teaching experience. It is submitted by way 
of service to the field of education, at the request 
of teachers who have observed or tried this meth- 
od out, and who are enthusiastic about it, not only 
because of the unqualified success in the results 
achieved for each individual student, but also 

use of the conservation of time and energy 
the process of arriving at a 
ifficult objective. 


*The writing of this pa 


accomplished, in 
very 





that is, a restatement and revaluation 
of objectives. 

Not merely teachers of speech, but 
educators at large, have always ac- 
cepted the personality development 
possibilities of the publie speaking 
course, but, taught as it is today, for 
the most part, with skill in speaking 
as the chief goal, personality develop- 
ment has become an incidental and 
accidental by-product. 


Personality Development the 
Only Objective 

Rename the course ‘‘Self and 
Speech,’’ if you will, to emphasize 
and clarify its new treatment, but, 
even though the old title be retained, 
utilize the tremendous possibilities in- 
herent in the course, and utilize them 
to the fullest extent by making per- 
sonality development its immediate 
and only objective, with the giving of 
speeches (and excellent speeches) 
merely a means to that end. 

What is this personality, this self, 
upon which society passes judgment ? 
A physical person is seen, the sound 
of a voice is heard, the subject under 
discussion in terms of its ideas and 
their expression is noted, and the 
social evaluation of a human entity 
is completed. 

Here, on the one hand, is the self, 
the adjustment to which, and the un- 
derstanding of which, must always re- 
main the center of the entire problem 
of integration, and, on the other hand, 
the course in public speaking, which 
contains within its own confines prac- 
tically every device for the direct ac- 
complishment of that same adjust- 
ment and understanding, the funda- 
mental need in the field of education 
today. 
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The actual creative power of 
thought is coming into universal rec- 
ognition. Instead of the admonition, 
‘‘Watch your action,’’ the modern 
psychologist substitutes the command, 
‘‘Watch your thought,’’ for that 
which a man habitually thinks must 
evetually assume outward and visible 
form in his experience. 

To lead thinking into constructive 
channels, to clarify the thought pro- 
cesses, to extend thought boundaries 
in order to overcome self-imposed lim- 
itations in interest and achievement, 
to lift thinking to the highest plane of 
which the individual is capable, and, 
at the same time, keep his feet firmly 
on the ground, these are only some of 
the privileges of the instructor in 
Public Speaking. 

The Place of Mechanics in Public 
Speaking. Nor is the question of me- 
chanics in public speaking to be passed 
over lightly. Stage appearance and 
effective vocalization must receive 
their due measure of attention. Some 
teachers still hold that the student 
should be taught the analysis of think- 
ing only, and then, by virtue of his 
enthusiastic interest in the subject, he 
may be relied upon to handle success- 
fully both voice and body on the plat- 
form. This is an ideal method for 
those students who find the right sub- 
ject, but it proves a great stumbling 
block to the retiring or diffident, who 
enter the course with a maximum of 
self-consciousness and a minimum of 
personal background. They need to 
be helped to find themselves. They 
need to feel that they have a chance 
in the competition which cannot be 
avoided in situations where solo plat- 
form appearances are in order. 

The study of mechanics proves a 
great levelling process. Given the 
proper instruction, anyone who de- 
sires may acquire a degree of excel- 
lence in both platform procedure and 
platform vocalization. It is well, 
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then, to get mechanics out of the way 
at once, since this will enable the en- 
tire group to start out as a unit, con- 
fident at least of appearance and 
sound! All attention from that point 
on may then properly be devoted to 
the matter of primary importance, 
namely, the ideas and their expression, 
plus the personality back of them. 

The voice and the body are the first 
reporters of the person. The personal 
voice makes its impression in terms of 
pitch, rhythm, quality, and quantity. 
We are not training the speaker’s 
voice merely that he may be heard, 
highly important as that unquestion- 
ably is, but rather that he may con- 
trol that important instrument in 
what it sees fit to disclose about his 
inner self. Is the inaccuracy of dic- 
tion due to slovenly thinking? Is the 
undue speed a question of uncon- 
trolled nervous energy? Is the flat- 
ness of quality an indication of a lack 
of appreciation for the finer things 
of life? Is the inadequacy of quan- 
tity an inability or unwillingness to 
stand back of his remarks? 

Bodily expression merits the same 
detailed consideration. Not merely 
that it is awkward to see a speaker 
constantly shifting foot balance, not 
merely that slumping in posture de- 
tracts from excellent platform ap- 
pearance, not an analysis of the multi- 
tudinous niceties of platform depart- 
ment in their relation to speech im- 
pression, but rather the fundamental 
fact of greatest personal significance, 
namely, that no change of position of 
any kind is accidental but, consciously 
or unconsciously, directly dictated by 
the personality, himself. In addition, 
as a fascinating side light and by way 
of affording a pleasing co-ordination 
of your two personality reporters, it 
is discovered that every change in 
bodily expression makes its influence 
felt in terms of vocal expression. 
Here, now, is your individual who is 
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seen and whose voice is heard, not just 
in relation to the preparation and 
technique of the public speech, but in 
relation to the adjustment and under- 
standing of the self back of the 
speech. 


With the instrument in tune, the 
voice and body under proper control 
to serve as satisfactory channels for 
expression, the stage is set for the 
more important phases of personality 
development. 


Capitalizing the Personal 
Interests of Pupils 


It is, first of all, the duty of the 
public speaking instructor to discover 
the personal interests of each student. 
This, at the outset, will help to estab- 
lish the individuality of each mem- 
ber. Each personality must stand out 
separate and distinct from every other 
personality. Each member of the class 
will know every other member of the 
class to a better and finer degree than 
will probably be his privilege in any 
other high school course. It is the 
teacher’s privilege ‘‘to take off the 
lid,’’ and the student will do the rest, 
as Professor Cizek said of his art pu- 
pils in Vienna; and wherever this 
system is followed wisely and sym- 
pathetically, the results never cease 
to astound, not only the teacher, but 
the members of the class, not except- 
ing the student himself. 


To insure correct results, where 
such freedom is permitted, the bur- 
den, needless to say, is on the teacher. 
He must at the very outset inspire 
that class to approach each assign- 
ment with sincerity and enthusiasm, 
for, unless there is a fundamental 
honesty on the part of the student in 
each statement made, and unless there 
is a right attitude on the part of the 
audience toward each statement 
heard, your teacher may still turn out 
excellent public speakers, but he will 
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do little or nothing in the develop- 
ment of personality. 

Students are sometimes a little 
fearful when it comes to discussing 
subjects near and dear to their hearts. 
**My life interest has been bugs. Do 
you think they’ll laugh me off the 
platform ?’’ asks a student after class, 
who has never made a speech in his 
life before, a student who finished 
this year at the University of Cali- 
fornia with highest honors in ento- 
mology. ‘‘My first love is the 
church,’’ says another boy in private 
conference. ‘‘Can I risk it?’’ He is 
today a minister in the city where he 
went to high schol. These are the 
very subjects they must be encour- 
aged to discuss. These are subjects 
they have lived with, and upon which 
they are able to speak with authority. 
Many a high school student, handling 
such a subject, senses, for the first 
time, a courage, a confidence, a power 
in facing the crowd, that he has never 
experienced before, and greatest of all 
returns is the respect he senses on the 
part of his listeners, a respect only 
inspired by virtue of the student’s 
own sincerity and thorough under- 
standing of the subject. 


The student soon realizes his three- 
fold responsibility. With every ap- 
pearance, there is a responsibility to 
his audience, to his subject, to him- 
self. If he handles his subject with 
distinction in his speech, the subject 
returns the compliment by giving him 
distinction as a speaker. He also is 
made aware of the fact that no speech 
is separate from the person delivering 
it. 

Class Evaluation of Performance 

He is inspired to make the finest 
impression possible, for, after a few 
appearances, all members of the audi- 
ence, now acquainted with each other, 
not just by sight, but even to the cor- 
rect spelling and pronunciation of in- 
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dividual name, hand in, in writing, 
their impressions, not only of the 
speaker’s remarks but also of the 
speaker’s personuality, those things 
that the speaker, consciously or un- 
consciously, tells the audience about 
himself through vocal expression, 
through ideas, and through the treat- 
ment accorded those ideas. 


From that time on,—and here is 
something that delights the pedagogi- 
eal soul,—no student ever asks for a 
grade. He now seeks one reward only, 
the approval and respect of his fel- 
low students. 


Uncannily discerning, and often 
wise beyond their years, are these stu- 
dent ratings. Time and again, they 
will hit the personality key with an 
accuracy that is nothing short of 
startling. They are never deceived 
by sham, no matter in what form it 
may choose to disguise itself. With- 
out, of course, divulging critic names 
at any time, the teacher will read 
these comments to the class. Needless 
to say, no comments are ever read that 
are personally cruel or purely destruc- 
tive. Inclined, as youth is, to undue 
severity, they need to be trained to 
compliment where compliments are 
due, to express gratitude for new 
points of view, to be appreciative 
where special effort has been made in 
their behalf, to consider the student’s 
intention as well as the final product, 
and, above all, to give improvement, 
whether slight or extraordinary, its 
due recognition. 


Although considerable freedom is 
permitted, the general trend of discus- 
sion subjects is indicated. They must 
remain, for the most part, close to 
the person ; subjects in which he has a 
personal interest, subjects where he 
can express admiration, subjects that 
inspire him, the vocation he would 
like to follow, etc. 
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Instruction, Organization, 
and Guidance 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
that the course now runs itself,—a 
series of speeches and comments. Not 
by any means! Such a procedure 
would make for much experience but 
very little development. Every prin- 
ciple in public speaking is taken up 
in turn in its relation to personality, 
because no principle in public speak- 
ing is devoid of this relationship. 

He studies organization, not just 
because it is essential to every speech, 
but rather because ‘‘order is heaven’s 
first law.’’ Why should individual 
thinking be disorganized in a universe 
characterized by order? Why, for ex- 
ample, is he socially unsuccessful ? 
How is dullness overcome? What are 
the elements that make for interest? 
What causes him to miss fire in a busi- 
ness interview? Practically every 
phase of personal experience is han- 
dled, not by the experimental method, 
by trial and error, but through the 
study and application of the princi- 
ples that make for real success, be it 
speech or life. 

Particularly, in the impromptu 
speech, the speech given without 
previous notice or preparation, is the 
student put on his mettle. Here he 
realizes most forcibly the importance 
of background. He can never speak 
any better than the sum total of his 
reading, his thinking, his conversa- 
tion, his living. The teacher checks 
out with each student, the general 
background he has acquired thus far. 
Each student is asked to list with as 
much despatch as possible, in a lim- 
ited period of time, all the subjects 
he could discuss in the field of poli- 
ties, of literature, science, art, music, 
etc. This becomes a game that he 


enjoys, and, through it, he is made 
aware of those places that ery out for 
attention, if he is to qualify for the 
title of educated gentleman. 














PUBLIC SPEAKING AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Years may intervene, and diplomas 
from higher institutions may be 
awarded, but no student will ever for- 
get or cease to be grateful for a course 
that concerned itself, not with the 
subject, but, through that subject, sin- 
cerely tried and succeeded in doing 
something for him, as an individual 
human entity ; for, after all, as James 
Harvey Robinson has expressed it in 
his Mind in the Making, ‘‘There is 
nothing else anything like so interest- 
ing to ourselves as ourselves.’’ 
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Speaking from personal experience, 
I feel that the finest result that a per- 
sonality development course furnishes 
is the proof of the Ruskin statement : 
‘‘The weakest among us has a gift, 
however seemingly trivial, which is 
peculiar to him and which, worthily 
used, will be a gift to his race.’’ 

The course in public speaking offers 
the means of building up a sense of 
mastery, inspiring the student to 
find, within himself, the skill to work 
out his own success, 


JOURNALISM IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA* 


HAROLD L. CASIDAY 
Teacher of English and Dramatics, Lindsay High School 


ost journalism teachers in Cali- 

fornia high schools regard jour- 
nalism as superior to English in the 
composition training of students. 
Most principals regard journalism as 
superior to other high school subjects 
in respect to the fulfillment of educa- 
tional ideals. 


These are the obvious conclusions 
drawn from the results of a question- 
naire response from sixty-eight prin- 
cipals and sixty-nine teachers, repre- 
senting seventy-two California high 
schools. The questionnaire was sent 
to 102 high schools throughout the 
state. 


The teachers who answered the 
questionnaire rated journalism in 
comparison with English as a teach- 
ing device in these avenues of train- 
ing as follows: 


Vastly Superior 
Emphasis Sentence structure 
Clear thinking Original thinking 
Coherence Punctuation 
Unity Spelling 





*From a ie * Study of 
California in April a 
De yoke in | April 38 soe under the 


journalions 
d L. Casiday, 
eT Genntord 


Vocabulary 
Narration 


Exposition 


Slightly Superior 


Description Grammar 


Slightly Inferior 
Argumentation 
Distinctly 
Inferior 
Oral composition 


Principals were asked whether jour- 
nalism is more effective than English 
in training for various educational 
objectives. As the result of the tabu- 
lation and correlation of answers to 
this question, journalism seems to 
enjoy this popularity : 


Much Superior 


Social values Command of fundamental 
Citizenship processes 
Cultural values Vocational opportunities 
Ethical values Intellectual values 
Auxiliary values Worthy use of leisure 
time 
Inferior 
Worthy home membership 


As to the aims of journalism, the 
following four aims were given by the 
teachers answering the questionnaire 
as most important. Other aims were 
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mentioned, but these four, listed in 
the order of their importance, are out- 
standing: 
1. The development of initiative and re- 
sponsibility on the part of the student. 
2. Training in written composition. 
8. An understanding and appreciation of 
newspapers. 
4. Vocational training. 


A ‘‘composite picture’’ of the time 
spent by students on the various 
phases of journalistic activities is 
given below: 

Per Cent 

News writing and news gathering... 39% 

Editorials 

Features 

Study of newspapers 

Headlines and make-up...................-.-.- 

Interviews 

Managing duties 

Personals 

Proof reading 

Exchanges 

Humor 

Mechanical work 

Advertisements 

Class work 

Reading books 5 

Miscellaneous 5 
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Total 100% 





Perhaps the most significant fact 
in connection with the above list is 
that ‘‘class work’’ and ‘‘reading 
books’’ are practically neglected. 
Probably the logical conclusion is that 
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the publishing of the school paper 
takes so much time that the more aca- 
demic classwork is neglected. In fact, 
of the two outstanding difficulties 
mentioned by teachers in connection 
with the teaching of journalism, lack 
of time is one. The other is the in- 
adequate preparation of teachers for 
the teaching of this subject. 

A tremendous array of values is at- 
tributed by teachers to journalism. 
The values mentioned most often have 
to do with the development of char- 
acter, personality, habits, attitudes, 
and social values. To be more exact, 
more than three-fifths of the 373 tabu- 
lations of ‘‘Values of Journalism’’ 
have to do with the above aspects of 
training, rather than with training in 
composition and other more orthodox 
aims. For example, the development 
of initiative is mentioned twenty- 
three times, whereas coherent, clear 
writing is mentioned only eleven 
times. 

As the result of having tabulated 
and correlated the results of this ques- 
tionnaire, and having read thirty- 
three magazine articles and five theses 
concerned with this subject, the au- 
thor cannot but conclude that a good 
journalism course has a variety of 
important values that are not fully 
realized by many teachers and prin- 
cipals. 











LOS ANGELES MEETS THE NEW CHALLENGE OF 
LEISURE 


WM. B. BROWN 
Assistant Supervisor, Secondary Curriculum, Los Angeles Public Schoois 


ucH has been heard in the past 

ten years of the educational pro- 
gram which places increasing em- 
phasis upon training for the worthy 
use of leisure time, but it is only 
recently that practical programs for 
leisure training have been developed 
in our public schools. This new fac- 
tor in education can be traced largely 
to several social trends: the advancing 
age at which young people enter their 
careers; the more co-operative social 
and economic life of the times; and 
the movement toward shorter working 
hours. Taken together, these trends 
place upon society an increasing re- 
sponsibility, particularly in providing 
for the leisure time of young people. 
And it is logical that training for the 
wise use of this leisure should come 
mainly within the schools, because of 
the interests and habits which are de- 
veloped by the schools in the adults of 
the future, since young people form 
the principal leisure class, and because 
the school is a leading recreational 
center of the community. 

The Los Angeles city schools have 
accepted this challenge, and are work- 
ing in terms of a program which 
should provide socially significant ac- 
tivities for the hours out of school 
and the hours off the job. 

The program has developed in this 
city along with a general reduction in 
the hours of home study. The pur- 
poses of this limitation on home 
study can be seen from a statement 
in a recent Superintendent’s bulletin 
on that subject: 


Principals and teachers must become 
aware that mere quantity of assignment or 
of work done has no particular virtue. Stu- 





dents will learn more from a small amount 
of work well done than from a large amount 
carelessly done. Furthermore, in these days 
of heavy loads for teachers, it is unreason- 
able to expect them to examine great quanti- 
ties of written work. It is desirable to re- 
duce the amount of work of this type for 
the sake of the teacher and for the sake 
of the pupil. 

With all these factors in mind, a 
program of leisure time activities for 
young people is being developed in 
the Los Angeles city schools. It is 
expected that it will take several 
years to put fully into effect a pro- 
gram of this nature. On the other 
hand, many things are already being 
done in the schools, which are aimed 
directly at carrying out this general 
objective. Following is a resumé of 
the program as recently planned for 
the Los Angeles schools. 


The Program of Leisure- 
Time Activities 


It is difficult to specify a set program 
of leisure-time activities which may be 
sponsored by all schools. Individual inter- 
ests and abilities, family life and back- 
ground, community facilities and organiza- 
tions, the equipment of the individual school 
—all play an important part in determining 
the activities which should be stressed. As 
true leisure pursuits should balance non- 
leisure pursuits, it is essential that these 
should vary with individual pupils just as 
study programs vary. In a broad sense, 
worthy use of leisure is a process of pleas- 
urable adjustment to life situations, and de- 
pends, in a great measure, on personality, 
temperament, background, and education. 

What young people do with their leisure 
is a matter of social concern. Their free- 
time activities should, therefore, be guided 
and directed along socially and individually 
useful lines which are an integral part of a 
balanced life program. The aim of the 
schools should be to encourage two types of 
activities—those in and around the home, 








and those in the community at large. Re- 
cent studies of the National Recreation As- 
sociation show that the home is the center 
for a large and increasing percentage of 
leisure-time activities. Hence, our main 
concern should be with those pursuits 
which, in absorbing the interest of students 
after the school hours, enrich home and 
family life. 

Since new inventions and social trends 
exert a strong influence in determining the 
interests and hobbies of young people, it 
is most important that the schools recognize 
these constantly changing factors in plan- 
ning leisure-time programs. Provided they 
are educationally worth-while, such current 
popular interests as the building of model 
airplanes, amateur motion picture produc- 
tion, radio programs, stamp collecting, and 
the like, should be encouraged. 

It is also desirable that the schools en- 
courage not only those activities which are 
highly personal and individual, but also 
those which are of an organized group char- 
acter involving codperation and social inter- 
change. Possibly more attention should be 
given to the codperative group type of ac- 
tivities than has heretofore been given. 


Activities Within the School 
Designed to Promote Worthy 
Use of Leisure Time 

It is impossible here to present a compre- 
hensive list of activities which might be de- 
veloped in the schools to promote the prof- 
itable use of leisure time. However, the 
following program, based on a somewhat 
similar one developed by the National Rec- 
reation Association, is offered as a suggested 
plan to aid in the development of activities 
by individual schools. 


1. Nature Activities and Nature Crafts 

These include such activities and 
fields as nature lore, Indian lore, as- 
tronomy, camping and camp life, hikes, 
outings, nature guiding, nature books, 
collecting objects of nature, trips to 
museums and centers of natural history, 
raising and breeding of pets and do- 
mestic animals, gardening and fruit 
raising, and landscaping. These activi- 
ties, deserving of increased emphasis, 
may be initiated and encouraged 
through the agricultural subjects, 
courses in camp cooking, natural and 
general science, the physical sciences, 
outing clubs, Scout activities, the na- 
ture emphasis in school assemblies, and 
the like. 
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2. Social Recreation 

Educational direction should be pro- 
vided in the following activities: Cor- 
rect social practices and contacts, en- 
tertaining (parties, dances, dining), 
indoor games, and programs. 

These activities can be and, are be- 
ing, encouraged mainly through courses 
in the household arts field, especially 
Social Arts, and through the various 
clubs and social activities within the 
schools. These interests can be devel- 
oped more through the informal social 
activities in the school than through 
formal courses of study. Especially 
should informal group entertainment be 
encouraged as a satisfying form of ree- 
reation. 


3. Physical Activities 

Outdoor games and sports. 

In the field of athletics and. outdoor 
games and sports, no specific sugges- 
tions need be given. This field has al- 
ways given major attention to recrea- 
tion and leisure-time activities, Sug- 
gestions and activities for use in other 
phases of the school program might be 
gained from the diversified programs 
and bulletin service of the school play- 
grounds, under the direction of the 
physical education section. 


4. Recreatwe Music 
Music, perhaps the most universal 

and significant of the fine arts, has a 
major contribution to make in provid- 
ing means of creative and appreciative 
leisure-time activities. The following 
are suggested by the music section as 
possible pursuits growing out of the 
present music education program in the 
city schools. 
(1) Choral Leisure Activities: 

(a) Family ‘‘sings.’’ 

(b) Playground choruses. 

(¢) Neighborhood choruses. 

(da) Chureh choirs. 

(e) Playground and community 


operettas. 
(2) Music Literature Leisure Activi- 
ties: 
(a) Directed phonograph record 
listening. 


(b) Directed radio listening. 

(¢) Opera and concert attendance. 

(d) Reading on subjects pertain- 
ing to music; viz., stories of 
the operas, biographies of mu- 

romances, 


sicians, musical 
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periodicals: The Etude, Musi- 
cal America, The Musical 
Courier. 

(e) Making replicas of ancient 
and medieval instruments. 

(3) Instrumental Music and Leisure 
Activities: 

(a) Private study of all types of 
band and orchestral instru- 
ments. 

(b) Family instrumental ensem- 
bles. 

(c) Neighborhood bands and or- 
chestras. 

(d) Playground bands and or- 
chestras. 

(e) Instrumental organizations 
formed by private teachers 
and recruited from school 
groups. 

(f) Chureh orchestras. 

(g) Student small instrumental 
ensembles, violin ensembles, 
the string quartet, brass and 
woodwind quartet or quintet, 
marimba and xylophone bands. 

(h) Drum and bugle corps. 

(i) Student dance orchestras. 


(4) Piano Leisure Activities: 
(a) Private piano study. 
(b) Piano duets. 
(¢) Two-piano performance for 2, 
4, or 6 players. 
(d)) Piano clubs. 


(5) Leisure Activities growing out of 
Music Theory skills: 

(a) Composition of tunes for 
games, puppet shows, plays, 
original operettas, ballets, pan- 
tomimes. 

(b) Arranging orchestral scores 
for original operettas. 

(ec) Arranging orchestral scores 
of pupular music for dance 
orchestras. 

(d) Piano improvisation. 

(e) The making of instruments 
(primitive drums, Pan’s pipes, 
cigar box violin, xylophone, 
ete). 


(6) Leisure Activities growing out of 
General Music Instruction: 

(a) Harmonica bands. 

(b) Music elubs. 

(c) Collecting folk songs from 
communities predominating in 
foreign-born citizens. 

(d) Collecting folk dances. 

(e) Folk-musie festivals. 


5. Recreatwe Drama: 


The general opinion prevails among 
recreational leaders that there needs to 
be considerable expansion of the dra- 
matic emphasis in the schools, and that 
dramatic activities ought to be made 
a much more important element in 
education for leisure. 

Activities in this field deserving in- 
creased attention include: one-act plays, 
vaudeville skits and stunts, scenery 
building, make-up, stage lighting, cut- 
ting novels for scenarios, writing for 
broadeasting, amateur theatrical and 
motion picture production activities, 
and evaluation of productions of stage 
and screen. 

These activities can be sponsored 
through the regular classes in drama, 
little theatre and cinema clubs, units 
and courses in photoplay appreciation, 
the greater use of drama in the more 
academic activities of the schools, mo- 
tion picture photography clubs, and 
playwriting groups. The major fune- 
tion of the school in this respect should 
be to improve dramatic taste and en- 
courage the little theatre movement. 


6. Dancing and Rhythmics: 


Dancing is sufficiently outstanding as 
a form of recreation to be given sep- 
arate consideration. Social dancing, 
especially, is one of the commonest 
leisure pursuits of young people. 

Leisure activities in the field of 
dancing and rhythmics include, besides 
social dancing, folk dancing, interpre- 
tative, and classical dancing. All 
forms of dancing are being given in- 
creased attention as a worthy recrea- 
tional pursuit. 

These various forms of dancing are 
provided for in the classes in the 
physical educational departments, danc- 
ing clubs, and the various social and 
recreational activities of the scheols. 
Further consideration should also be 
given to all forms of dancing, espe- 
cially the interpretative types. 


. The Representatwe Arts and Handi- 


crafts: 

The plastic and graphic arts and the 
handerafts, while not extensively prac- 
ticed as recreational activities, are d»- 
serving of much more attention. As e 
compensation for unwholesome influ- 
ences of the machine, they offer essen- 
tial and worthy diversions, which sean 
destined to increase. Apart from the 
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creative phases, art appreciation is 
equally important as a leisure-time pur- 
suit. Outstanding activities suggested 
by the art section include the follow- 
ing: 

Representatwe Arts—such as paint- 
ing, drawing, modeling, illustrat- 
ing, outdoor sketching, etc. 

Crafts—creative work with wood, 
clay, paper, and cardboard; weav- 
ing of rugs, scarfs, mats, clothes, 
etc.; raffia and reed work; the ar- 
tistic use of discarded materials, 
such as in the making of patch- 
work quilts, braided and hooked 
rugs, linoleum block printing and 
dyeing, paint and enamel work. 

Appreciation — visiting art galleries, 
museums, auto shows; architectural 
and flower shows; the enjoyment 
of fine illustrated books, magazines, 
and newspaper art sections, new 
murals in libraries and other pub- 
lic buildings, new civic sculpture, 
ete. The influence of art appre- 
ciation should be brought into the 
activities of the consumer in the 
purchase of clothing, jewelry, fur- 
niture, art objects, ete. 

All of these activities are encour- 
aged and suggested in the regular 
art courses. However, considerable 
guidance is necessary if the arts are 
increasingly to become leisure-time 
pursuits in the home and neighbor- 
hood. The schools should provide 
more opportunity for amateur crea- 
tive art work. More extensive use 
must be made of the schools as 
centers of craft activity and guid- 
ance in the planning of home and 
neighborhod workshops and craft fa- 
cilities. Further, every effort should 
be made to provide art experience in 
every phase of school life, and to 
enable young people to see art in 
their everyday living. 


8. Creative Expression and Literary Ap- 
preciation: 

The fields of literature, speech, and 
creative writing, in a broad sense, 
come within the realm of leisure pur- 
suits. Included in the leisure-time ac- 
tivities here would be the writing of 
scenarios, radio plays, stage dramas; 
oral activities such as panel discussions, 
debates, open forums, evaluating radio 
programs; and recreational reading. 

These activities can be, and are be- 
ing, encouraged through the regular 
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English classes, the literary clubs, de- 
bating and forum groups, and the vari- 
ous other school activities which pro- 
vide an outlet for creative expression. 
Especially important is the emphasizing 
in English courses of extensive reading 
for enjoyment rather than the intensive 
analysis of a few classics. 


Scientific Experimentation and Hobbies 
of a mechanical nature: 


Strong and growing interest in this 
field, especially on the part of boys, 
warrants greater attention to all types 
of scientific experimentation and ele- 
mentary research. Interests are espe- 
cially strong in the electrical, chemical, 
aeronautical, radio, and automotive 
fields. 

The physical sciences and industrial 
arts offer the greatest possibilities in 
encouraging, cultivating, and directing 
these interests. In the industrial arts 
courses boys can be encouraged and 
directed in developing home workshops, 
making outdoor sports equipment such 
as toboggans, skiis, sleds, snowshoes, 
surfboards, kayaks, model yachts; and 
doing simple repair, adjustment, and 
upkeep jobs around the home. Various 
club interests can be developed in the 
fields, such as whittling, photography, 
telescope making, etc. 

In the physical sciences encourage- 
ment and direction can be given to the 
setting up of home laboratories, to car- 
rying on of home experiments, and the 
making of objects for home and per- 
sonal use. 

Some of the activities in this field 
would include collection of specimens, 
construction of telescopes, weather re- 
cording and forecasting, construction 
of ‘‘pin hole’’ cameras, developing and 
printing of films, construction of short 
wave wireless telegraphic sets, radio 
receiving sets and testing instruments, 
building simple telephone systems in 
the home and neighborhood, inventing 
and making ingenious gadgets and de- 
vices for use around the home. 


Society and Its Problems: 


While not strictly in the leisure or 
recreation field, a growing interest in 
social phenomena, historical develop- 
ments, and social problems warrants 
their inclusion in this program of free 
time activities. 

This field includes such widely di- 
verse activities and studies as the fol- 
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lowing: reading historical novels, study- 
ing and observing contemporary primi- 
tive peoples, studying historical periods, 
cultural groups, and the lives of his- 
torical leaders, collecting materials of 
historical and social significance such 
as stamps and coins, making ship mod- 
els historically correct in design, par- 
ticipating in community welfare and 
improvement activities, studying and 
visiting California missions and other 
local historic places, following (geo- 
graphically) current explorations and 
outstanding flights, discussing, reading 
about, and studying current social and 
economic problems. These are only a 
few of the many activities which young 
people can carry on as amateur stu- 
dents of society. 

Developing interest and participation 
in the social and human relations field 
can be accomplished in the schools 
mainly through the social studies pro- 
gram and student self-government ac- 
tivities. An informal enriched teach- 
ing of the social studies will go far 
toward arousing social and political in- 
terests. Every encouragement should 
be given to group discussions and in- 
terest in civic affairs. These are be- 
coming increasingly important among 
adults as a worthy leisure-time activity. 
Actual participation in student govern- 
ment, in as great a variety of ways as 
is feasible in each particular school, 
will help considerably. An effort to 
relate the life of the school to the liv- 
ing world and the surrounding com- 
munity will develop interests and atti- 
tudes which will have a wide influence 
on leisure pursuits. 


Hobbies 


Placing the emphasis predominantly 
upon the hobby idea, the Leisure League 
of America has been publishing a compre- 
hensive series of little books on leisure 
time interests. These sell at nominal cost. 
In the introductory pamphlet, ‘‘Care and 
Feeding of Hobby Horses,’’ hobbies of all 
kinds are described, many of which could 
be encouraged. They are grouped under 
the categories of Doing Things, Making 
Things, Acquiring Things, and Learning 
Things. Especially suggestive for the 
schools is the section on Acquiring Things. 
The universal interest of young people in 
collecting can be capitalized to good advan- 
tage by the schools. A separate bibliog- 
raphy for each type of hobby is included in 
the ‘‘Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses.’’ 
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School libraries could well afford to have 
these and other pamphlet series on hobbiee 
and avocations on their shelves. 


Methods and Devices for 
Developing Suggested 
Leisure-Time Activities 

The activities suggested for encouraging 
a better use of free time can be instituted 
through the regular school subjects, the 
extra-curricular program, the home room, 
the special ‘‘leisure,’’ or recreation, period, 
and various administrative devices. A more 
informal, creative teaching of all school 
subjects will help immeasurably. It is not 
so much a matter of what is taught as the 
spirit in which it is taught. An effort to 
cultivate and encourage individual interests 
and abilities will go far toward developing 
worthy leisure pursuits. Some distinctions 
are made between those subjects which are 
vocational and those which are avocational, 
but this is not important for leisure train- 
ing. In varying degrees, most subjects 
of the curriculum offer possibilities in de- 
veloping leisure interests. Certain subjects 
which are nredominantly recreational should 
be given increased emphasis. 

In arts, crafts, and music, actual parti- 
cipation, creation, and acquisition of skill 
are much more important than the passive 
acquisition of appreciation through a text- 
book study of the subject. It is conceded 
that interscholastic football and athletic 
games have provided the major leisure in- 
terest of the school in the past. However, 
dramatics, music, student government, and 
social gatherings merit and are receiving 
inereased attention. These activities should 
be encouraged through clubs, assemblies, 
and leisure periods for the great value 
they have in providing training in recrea- 
tional pursuits which will carry over into 
later life, 

It should be recognized that the extra- 
curricular program probably provides the 
greatest opportunities in leisure training, 
and hence deserves every administrative and 
teaching encouragement. 

But, regardless of whether they are cur- 
ricular or extra-curricular, those activities 
should be encouraged which provide outlets 
for varied interests, creative work, self- 
expression, social co-operation, and aesthetic 
appreciation. More specific devices for in- 
stituting these activities include the exploi- 
tation of avocations and hobbies through 
school papers, posters, assemblies, and bul- 
letins. Exhibitions and contests relative to 
hobbies and voluntary achievements outside 








of school often prove stimulating. Schools 
might also encourage the sponsoring of 
trips and excursions by Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations and other civic and educational 
groups. 

The incomplete activity has considerable 
possibilities, and is already used in many 
schools. The project is started in school 
under the teacher’s direction, and finished 
at home at the pupil’s leisure. 

It must be recognized that low cost and 
availability determine to a great extent 
most young people’s leisure activities, and, 
therefore, every effort should be made to 
aid students in obtaining equipment at lit- 
tle or no cost, and to encourage ingenuity 
in making use of materials already avail- 
able or easily assembled. 


Avocational Guidance 


In furthering a leisure-time program and 
carrying out the activities suggested, a 
program of vocational guidance is essen- 
tial. In helping young people to choose and 
develop avocations and hobbies, considerable 
direction, suggestion, and encouragement 
are necessary. Little has been done along 
this line, and, in the absence of any specific 
scientific study, only a few suggestions 
can be given at this time. 

The following are some of the items of 
information which should be sought in such 
a@ guidance program: The relative amounts 
of active and passive participation by the 
individual student; the proportion of home 
to community activities; leisure activities 
actually pursued, and the time given to 
each; the activities desired but not avail- 
able; those facilities which are provided and 
those which are lacking; recent changes in 
leisure interests, etc. 


An effective method of finding out this 
information is the occasional use of ques- 
tionnaires listing all types of leisure-time 
pursuits. The National Recreation Associa- 
tion has developed a guidance questionnaire 
which provides one method of obtaining 
needed information. In ‘‘The Care and 
Feeding of Hobby Horses,’’ the Leisure 
League pamphlet, a suggestive list of ques- 
tions is given which should prove of further 
help in discovering individual interests. 


Apart from questionnaires, avocational 
guidance can be carried forward by use 
of the regular guidance facilities of the 
schools. The home room may be more 
fully used for this purpose. Extensive use 
may be made of individual and group dis- 
cussions, conferences, and tryout activities. 
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The important point is that the choice of 
avocational and leisure pursuits requires as 
much guidance and direction as the voca- 
tional and academic pursuits. The major 
objective should be to aid the individual 
child in developing a balanced program of 
leisure interests, including intellectual, aes- 
thetic, physical, and handicraft hobbies and 
avocations. 


The Community in Relation to 
Leisure Training in the Schools 

It must be recognized that many impor- 
tant opportunities for developing interest 
in worth-while leisure activities lie outside 
the schools—in the public libraries, recrea- 
tion centers, churches, clubs, Parent-Teach- 
er groups, etc. It is in the intelligent 
use and co-operation with these outside 
agencies that the schools can make one of 
their greatest contributions to leisure time 
education. Every school should make a 
thorough survey of the opportunities offered 
in its neighborhood, and encourage every 
pupil to make use of these facilities. In- 
formation of this sort can generally be 
obtained from the district co-ordinating 
councils, civic organizations and service 
clubs, and the city department of play- 
grounds and recreation. A spontaneous and 
enjoyable neighborhood life should be the 
major objective in this phase of the school 
program. 

In conclusion, let it be said that a 
program of this type will necessitate 
many changes of emphasis, the addi- 
tion of some activities, the curtail- 
ment of others, and a thoroughgoing 
revision of the educational outlook. 
The schools will have to take greater 
account of individual interests, volun- 
tary activities, hobbies, and the like. 
Teaching procedures should result in 
interests and tendencies which carry 
over into home life. Creative develop- 
ment must come to hold the important 
place, and emphasis on abstract book 
learning and accumulation of factual 
materials must be greatly subordinat- 
ed. And finally, a broader view of 
education must be developed which 
will consider avocational and leisure 
time activities as truly essential as 
academic pursuits. 
































HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES 


J. MURRAY LEE 
Director of Research, Burbank City Schools 


| pared AND RE-ECHOES of the fight for 
‘*Academic Freedom’’ are sounding 
forth from the magazines. Reports from 
the Denver meeting indicate that the teach- 
ers of the nation took a more direct stand 
on the question than did the February meet- 
ing of the superintendents. Here are some 
interesting viewpoints on various phases of 
the problem: Secretary Ickles, in School and 
Society for June 8th; Dean Russell, in the 
Atlantic Monthly for May; a report of a 
conference at Harvard, in the October Har- 
vard Teachers Record, with Ballou, Curti, 
Beale, Baldwin, Holmes, and Young partici- 
pating (strange conference-fellows these) ; 
and a number of discussions of the problem 
in The Social Frontier for October. The 
fight goes on and the end is by no means 
in sight. 
* * * 

Of special interest these days, when the 
papers are filled with Italy and the maga- 
zines with the above controversy, is the re- 
port of Philip W. L. Cox on ‘‘ Facism, Lib- 
eralism, and Individuality in Italy’’ in the 
October Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House. He states that in secondary schools 
the instruction ‘‘is formal and, in the case 
of history, definitely distorted to validate 
the fascist belief that liberalism and parlia- 
mentarism have failed not only in Italy but 
elsewhere.’’ It would be interesting to read 
the reactions of an impartial observer of 
the American scene. 

* * * 

October saw a new educational magazine 
given birth and ‘‘ believe it or not’’ it car- 
ries a Hollywood post office (Box 830). You 
can expect most anything from that town. 
The magazine was christened The Educa- 
tional Scene. In the first issue Percy R. 
Davis and Drapeau discuss ‘‘ Youth and the 
Right to Self-Expression,’’ each in his own 
way. There is a symposium of secondary 
school teachers on ‘‘The Dark Continent— 
Integration, Fusion, Correlation.’’ (It 
seemed a little lighter when we had fin- 
ished. ) 

* * * 

The Art number of Progressive Education 
for October is especially interesting to Cali- 
fornians. South Pasadena Junior High 
School occupies a most prominent place, 
including the cover design and articles by 
G. Derwood Baker and Margaret Brown. 


For those interested in choral speaking, 
there are two excellent articles. 
? *- * * 

The curriculum is always with us as an 
important problem. A good article to en- 
able one to ‘‘catch up’’ on curriculum de- 
velopment is Willing’s ‘‘Curriculum Trends 
in American Secondary Education’’ in the 
North Central Association Quarterly for Oc- 
tober. He discusses trends toward (1) a 
more explicit social functionalism, (2) a 
more comprehensive social functionalism, (3) 
individualization, (4) integration, (5) high- 
er mental processes, and (6) activism. (Good 
material for that next speech you have to 
make.) A good supplement to this article 
is one by Edgar Dale in the Educational 
Research Bulletin for September 18, 1935. 
He proposes a number of problems which 
need to be considered in long time cur- 
riculum planning, including mobility of pu- 
pil population, extent pupils enter fields for 
which they are prepared, and the losses in 
skills, intersts, and attitudes between time 
of learning and time of use. 

* + + 

New Methods in the Social Studies by the 
California authors, M. J. Stormzand and 
Robert H. Lewis, was published this spring 
by Farrar and Rinehart. It is especially 
helpful if you are interested in integration 
(if I may use the word). 

* * * 

‘*What is your idea of what secondary 
education should be? You don’t mean to 
say that you haven’t written an article on 
that topic? How behind the times you are.’’ 
After reading ‘‘ Modernizing Secondary Edu- 
eation’’ in the October Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, we are ready to say 
that there should be a moratorium for a few 
years on such proposals. 

* * * 

Science seems to be holding the center 
of the stage this month. There are two 
valuable treatments of consumer education. 
The first is a survey by Henry Herap of a 
number of courses in consumer education in 
the September School Review. The second 
is ‘*A Consumer Approach to Science Teach- 
ing.’’ It appears in the October Science 
Education. Deyoe gives suggested learning 
experiences and helpful references. 

. . . 

In a study of the use of a notebook in 

chemistry, Applegarth reports in Science 
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Education for October that the permanent 

notebook does not increase immediate or de- 

layed retention of facts for an average class, 

and the writing of detailed notes is not 

justified for all students (it is helpful for 

low I. Q. pupils, however). 
x * * 

Are extra-curricular activities troubling 
your school? The October number of Educa- 
tion is devoted to that topic and some help 
might be forthcoming. 

* * * 

**Good afternoon. This is the twenty- 
ninth in a series of Know Your Schools pro- 
grams presented by the Rockford Public 
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Schools over Radio Station WROK,’’ intro- 
duces you to ‘‘Radio Makes the Community 
School-Wise’’ in the Nation’s Schools for 
October. Here is a good idea that can stand 
copying — bringing you school into your 
homes. 

a2 * * 

If occasionally you get tired of the usual 
educational lingo, get some back copies of 
the American School Board Journal, and 
read the articles by Brooke W. Hills. Hills 
is a pen name for some one who can write 
the most human material we have ever read 
in education. After a hard, discouraging 
day there is no tonic quite so good. 





CONFERENCE OF 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


For the first time in the history of the 
Progressive Education Association, a Ke- 
gional Conference was held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, on Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, October 18, 19, and 20. Mr. 
Frederick L. Redefer, the Association’s ex- 
ecutive secretary, attended in person, bring- 
ing with him Dr. Laura Zirbes and Dr. 
Rudolph Lindquist, Ohio State University; 
Dr. Alice Keliher, Hartford, Connecticut; 
Dr. Caroline Zachry, New York City; and 
Dr. Goodwin Watson, Columbia University. 
California speakers on the program included 
State Superintendent Vierling Kersey; Dr. 
Harold ©. Hand and Dr. Paul R. Hanna, 
Stanford University; Dr. Nila B. Smith, 
Whittier College; Dr. Graham Allan Laing, 
California Institute of Technology; and Mal- 
bone W. Graham, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

All attendance records for regional con- 
ferences, under the guidance of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, were broken 
by the Los Angeles meeting. One of the 
surprising features of the conference was 
the huge attendance at the Sunday sessions. 
Another was the keen interest shown by rep- 
resentatives of the lay public outside the 
teaching profession. A third was the en- 
thusiasm displayed over the Saturday after- 
noon general session, when four of the lead- 
ers in the cultural life of Southern Califor- 


nia spoke on the Dance, Art, the Theatre, 
and Music. 

The large Steering Committee, composed 
of leaders in progressive education in 
Southern California, has decided to make 
the conference an annual affair, and, in the 
intervals between conferences, to hold small- 
er local meetings to keep the interest shown 
at the general sessions alive and vital. Per- 
sons interested in these meetings may ad- 
dress the Progressive Education Association, 
238 South Fremont Ave., Los Angeles, for 
further information. 


BOULDER DAM; 
ALL ABOARD! 


The Visual Education Association of 
Southern California is sponsoring a trip to 
Boulder Dam for the week-end following 
Thanksgiving. All teachers and friends are 
welcome to join the tour. 

A Union Pacific train will leave Los An- 
geles at 10 p.m. on Friday, November 29, 
and will arrive at Boulder Dam early Sat- 
urday morning. The day will be spent with 
competent guides in viewing every phase of 
the project and in boat riding on the lake. 
The Pullman will furnish three good meals, 
and the group will arrive back in Los An- 
geles at 7:30 Sunday morning, December 1. 
The complete price is $15.50 each, or $17.50 
for a single lower berth. 

Interested persons should get in touch 
with Ray R. Cullen, Superintendent of 
Schools, La Verne, California, before Novem- 
ber 15. 














